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NOTES. 


Never has Mr. Balfour been seen to better advantage 
than in his handling of the Manchester deputation. It 
was a performance well worth watching. Dialectical 
skill was not called for, but the far rarer power of show- 
ing men that they are wrong without making them 
angry was needed to the uttermost, and the need was 
satisfied. Truly, the charm of good manners and a 
refined personality counts for much in public life. How 
much, we have of late had many opportunities of 
judging from negative and positive points of view alike. 
Pronounced Protestants are not the easiest people in the 
world to winover. It is very fortunate that we have in 
Mr. Balfour the one man who might be able to do it. 
Quietly and courteously, he made it plain that he would 
not be frightened into silence ‘‘ when his conscience 
moved him to speak.”” He knows that his proposal as 
to a Roman Catholic University for Ireland is an in- 
stalment of simple justice. Therefore it is no folly in 
him to press these convictions, even if they result in his 
withdrawal from politics. In most men it would be a 
rhetorical untruth to say that it was a matter of in- 
difference to them whether they remained in public life 
or not, but in Mr. Balfour’s case it was transparently 
true. In the face of these reiterated declarations of 
the Leader of the Lower House, it is idle, if not worse, 
in a morning journal to pretend that ‘‘he speaks for 
himself alone.” He does not, indeed, speak for the 
Government officially, but he certainly does not speak 
for himself alone. 


In the meantime, no one has attempted to answer 
Mr. Balfour’s letter on Irish University Education, 
although the extreme Orangemen and the political 
Dissenters have used strong language about it. The 
unanimity of opinion on this question displayed by the 
intelligent and influential organs of both parties is 
really remarkable, a unanimity which is only empha- 
sised by remarks like that of the gentleman who 
informs us that to provide University education for 
Irish Roman Catholics will ‘‘call down the wrath of 
the Almighty upon us as a nation,” or of Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes, who closes controversy by stating that 
Mr. Balfour’s views are ‘‘ really immoral,” whilst his 
own are “‘ brave,” ‘‘ healthy,” and “ British.” 


The Cambridge meeting at Devonshire House will 
appeal to Oxford men only less—if less—than to Cam- 


bridge men. Nor can the appeal stop there. Every 
educated Englishman and Englishwoman, and thou- 
sands who are not English, should, and, we trust, 
will be anxious to do something practical to help 
Cambridge out of a difficulty not in any sense of her 
own making. It will be a national scandal if Cambridge 
is not readily placed on a thoroughly satisfactory 
financial footing by the contributions of private wealth. 
A vast sum was collected almost in a few days to waste 
on the ‘‘Darkest England” scheme. Will not our 
millionaires be as prompt to supply the means of real 
enlightenment? Not to put it any higher, would it not 
be better to purchase social advancement by giving to 
Cambridge rather than by providing doles of dinners 
and financing political parties? Givers must remember 
that there is no question of begging here. The Cam- 
bridge appeal is a claim. The University’s record 
makes the claim a right. 


The Duke of Bedford, who is to move the Address in 
the House of Lords, has just rounded the cape of forty 
years, and is one of the wealthiest members of what 
Lord Beaconsfield used to style ‘‘the higher nobility.” 
For several generations the Dukes of Bedford have 
steered clear of politics, and occupied themselves with 
the management of their estates and the encouragement 
of agriculture. The present Duke never goes into 
society, which bores him; but he is devoted to sport, 
and takes the chair at both Conservative and Liberal- 
Unionist meetings in his neighbourhood. He wrote a 
book called ‘‘ The History of a Great Estate” to show 
that he was out of pocket by his Thorney and Woburn 
properties. This was imprudent, as it proves that the 
system of large estates is economically unsound, and 
that a Duke of Bedford can only keep up Woburn out 
of his London rents. We have nothing to say against 
the Duke, who is conscientious and intelligent. But 
would it not be fairer if a little more of the money that 
is drawn out of Bloomsbury was spent in Bloomsbury, 
even if a little less was spent on Thorney and Woburn, 
and Endsleigh ? 


The Address will be seconded by Lord Cawdor, who 
for many years was a Whip in the House of Commons. 
The common-sense view of things, and the genial, easy 
manner which made Lord Emlyn so successful a Whip, 
have turned Lord Cawdor into an eminently competent 
chairman of the Great Western Railway. In Wales 
he is a model landlord, and is almost adored by his 
tenantry. He is a good landlord not only to his human 
but also to his ornithological tenants, having rendered 
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that historic fortress of the gulls, the Stack Rock, 
inaccessible to man. Just before his father’s death, 
Lord Emlyn was beaten by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
at a by-election in the Cricklade division. 


The London Government Bill is to be the piéce de 
résistance of the Session, and Mr. F. D. Smith, as 
chairman of the London Conservative members, has 
been chosen to second the Address in the House of 
Commons. At least, that is presumably the explanation 
of the choice; for Mr. Smith is a perfectly silent 
member, and has not shown any keen interest in 
politics. It is strange that, out of sixty constituencies, 
London should choose so few men of first-rate ability. 
Mr. Goschen is now the only London representative in 
the front rank, and nothing annoys him more than to 
be classed as a metropolitan member, or to be expected 
to interest himself in London questions. However, 
nobody does expect it. 


It is unfortunate in every way that Mr. Evelyn Cecil 
is unable to remain on the London School Board. The 
personal loss is serious ; for the School Board is weak 
in personnel, and it is desirable that among the names 
of its members there should at least be one that carries 
with it public significance. Thenit is unfortunate in that 
it leaves a loophole for the re-intrusion of Diggleism. 
The section led by Mr. Evelyn Cecil are churchmen and 
educationists at the same time. Their religious policy 
is clear, and it is better for the working of the Board 
that there should be two parties, with honest and 
sharply defined policies. Diggleism is neither honest 
nor defined. We believe the Progressives would prefer 
a straightforward churchman of Mr. Cecil's type, and 
would support him as against a follower of Mr. Diggle. 
Seeing that Marylebone deliberately rejected the 
latter, and put Mr. Cecil second on the pole, there 
ought not to be any question of a Diggleite pretender. 
With ordinary men there would not be. 


The School Board made its last effort to avoid the 
adoption of Clause 7 on Wednesday, when the Pro- 
gressives laid their appeal before the Science and Art 
Department at Kensington, and were answered by the 
representatives of the London C.C. They certainly did 
not shine to advantage in the presentation of their 
case. In the judicial atmosphere of the South Kensing- 
ton Board-room flowery rhetoric and cheap claptrap are 
out of place, and what is wanted is statement, backed 
by facts. Mr. Lyulph Stanley, who led off, displayed 
a most zealous anxiety lest the freedom of the Voluntary 
schools should be curtailed. Such a new-born zeal for 
old antagonists caused much merriment. He further 
tried to argue that an attempt had been made to rob 
the working classes of higher education by a revision 
of the regulations of the department ; but, as Sir John 
Donelly pointed out, the idea had been not to rob one 
class, but to extend the benefits to all. 


Mr. Bond, who followed, indicated that the present 
crisis was due to the persistent overlapping of the 
School Board. The fact is the latter have tried to play 
a game of ‘‘ grab” in the L.C.C.’s Hinterland, and look 
near meeting their Fashoda. Mr. Graham Wallas 
did not improve matters by asserting that the over- 
lapping had not been deliberate, since, if it were 
unintentional, it only serves as a strong proof of 
the incapacity of the School Board for intelligent 
administration, and as a powerful plea for having one 
paramount authority. Mr. Macnamara began by speak- 
:ng in the name of the whole School Board and the larger 
portion of the ratepayers who supported them ; he ended 
by venturing to put forward merely his personal opinion. 
His assertion that the action of the department was 
unconstitutional was sharply reprehended by the chair- 
man ; he further declared that, if Clause 7 were adopted, 
there would be more overlapping than ever. Each 
party would start rival schools ‘for the fun of the 
thing ”—we scarcely think the ratepayers will see the 
joke in the same light as Mr. Macnamara. 


Then came the ‘‘ knock-out” blow for the School 
Board. Sir John Donelly asked Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
what statutory right the School Board had to spend 


public money outside the regulations of the Education 
Department Code. Mr. Stanley flared up, and objected 
to having such a question sprung on him. Sir John 
Donelly explained it was no personal matter, but in his 
opinion ‘‘a fundamental question.” How could so old 
a School Board hand be taken thus unawares by 
such a fundamental” question? He replied that, 
if the question referred to the matter of grants, then 
Sir John Donelly was ‘‘ challenging the propriety of the 
conduct” of his own department. But Sir John ex- 
plained he referred to the use of the rates ; and when the 
case of Brighton was suggested, where a legal decision 
was recorded against the School Board, Mr. Stanley 
tried to shuffle out of it by asserting that Brighton was 
an isolated case, being entirely non-elementary, which 
it was not. And so the murder is out. At last, the 
question has been officially raised whether the School 
Boards are not acting tllegally in using the rates for 
education (in day schools) higher than elementary. The 
doughtiest champions of the School Board cannot find 
a satisfactory reply. 


The persistent agitation of the anti-Dreyfusards has 
brought about a state of things in Paris which makes 
the position more than ever difficult for Englishmen to 
understand. The Court, accused of partiality towards 
the revisionists, is to be relieved of its duties, and the 
case is to be tried by the three Chambers of the Cour de 
Cassation, consisting of forty-six judges. M. Lebret, 
Minister of Justice, declared in the Chamber that the 
Government, in adopting this course, did not mean to 
impute any irregularity to the conduct of MM. Loew, 
Manau and Bard, the three judges who consti- 
tuted the Criminal Court, but that, owing to circum- 
stances, it was advisable that they should not deliver 
final judgment! M.Quesnay de Beaurepaire, whose 
resignation is the immediate cause of the present dead- 
lock, declares, on the other hand, that the Government 
is trying to whitewash the Criminal Court, because it is 
part of a huge conspiracy to bring about the acquittal 
of a guilty man. Meantime, Esterhazy has returned to 
Holland, as the result of a polite hint by the Minister of 
Justice that he would be liable to arrest if he remained 
in France. 


It has always been understood in this country that 
President McKinley was honestly desirous to keep the 
peace with Spain, and that he had no sympathy with 
the Jingoes, especially in Congress, who shouted for 
war. General Woodford now declares that he, as 
American Ambassador, was only playing a game at 
Madrid ; that he was instructed ‘‘to exhaust the arts 
of peace until 15 April, the earliest date at which we 
could be anywhere near ready for war.” We confess 
that this cat-and-mouse policy does not increase 
our admiration for the Government of the United 
States; nor, as Englishmen, can we take pride in the 
knowledge that the cat on the pounce was successful 
because of ‘‘the loyal friendship of England.” Such 
loyalty comes near to disloyalty to something more 
precious than American friendship. 


The figures for the foreign trade of Germany duriag 
1898 are now published; and they make wholesome 
reading for optimists of the Giffen type in these islands. 
As with us, so with Germany, the imports have grown 
largely. They were worth 243 millions in 1897 and 
274 millions in 1898. But, unlike the case in England, 
German exports have also grown from 193 millions to 
200 millions. Germany has shared with us the loss of 
the American market for woollen goods, her exports of 
these textiles having also decreased during the year ; 
but, unlike us, she has largely increased her exports of 
iron manufactures. So much pig iron is being used 
that supplies have become really scarce, and it is said 
that rolled iron works accept new orders only on 
condition that prompt delivery is not bargained for. 
Industrial shares are booming on the German market, 
as the German Government finds to its cost when 
negotiating a new loan: instead of buying Government 
stock, Germans just now prefer to sell what stock 
they hold, that they may invest the money in the 
country’s expanding industries. 
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Mr. Chamberlain has again made public confession 
of his dislike of the bounty system, and has again pro- 
mised (or prophesied) that it shall be abolished. Does 
he mean it, this time? He has told us this tale so 
often ; time and again he has buoyed up the wretched 
West Indians with hopes which have not been realised. 
It is an easy way of getting cheers from a meeting, this 
denunciation of bounties, these perorations of resolve 
to get rid of them; but to make such professions is 
dishonest in him who does not mean to fulfil them, 
unfair and unkind in him who is not able. The West 
Indian planters and the British refiners know that, if 
the bounties were abolished—and the British Govern- 
ment could certainly get them modified, and probably 
abolished—they would be able again to make headway. 
Some, no longer trusting in the Government, or weighed 
down too heavily by debt and misfortune, give up 
the struggle; others are prompted by the hope of 
abolition to keep going a little longer. Let Mr. 
Chamberlain weigh his words very carefully when next 
he speaks on the question. Better still, let him insist 
in the Cabinet on the redemption of his promises to the 
empire. 


One cannot help sympathising with the disgust which 
an intellectual dilettante such as the author of ‘‘ Philo- 
sophic Doubt” must feel at having to expound toa 
provincial coterie views on matters of ecclesiastical pre- 
judice. It was certainly clever to balance the upset of 
their real object—the exclusion from the Church of the 
whole High Church school—by cordial acquiescence in 
their avowed object, the suppression of illegalities. 
We are glad Mr. Balfour condemned the policy of pro- 
moting fresh ecclesiastical legislation at this juncture. 
Unquestionably there is force in his reference to the con- 
stitutional unfitness of Parliament to deal with spiritual 
affairs. ‘‘It is a mixed body, containing men of all 
denominations, some men of no denomination, some 
men who have no interest whatever in any form of 
religion. Until, therefore, the necessity is clearly 
shown, and the Bishops have clearly failed, I think it 
would be unwise to attempt to carry the provisions of 
even the best-considered Bill that can be submitted to 
the two Houses of Parliament.” These are wise words; 
but they do not augur well for the success of the 
Episcopal measure which has been recently announced. 


Sir William Harcourt’s treasured secret is at length 
revealed. The panacea for Ritualism is now public. 
Not legislation, but organised espionage. Fas est 
et ab hoste doceri. The Spanish Inquisition con- 
tributes the method and the principles of the latest 
Protestant device. Sir William aspires to be the 
Dominic of Protestantism. The scheme has been well 
thought out. Instructions are to be carefully drawn 
for the use of the familiars, whose task will be to watch 
and report on the behaviour of the clergy. The Holy 
Office will be extra-diocesan, though it will make the 
diocese the unit of organisation. The parish schools as 
well as the parish church are to be subject to inquisition. 
A pleasing development of the anti-sacerdotal love of 
freedom. 


But Sir William has yet another bolt in his quiver. 
The appeal to the purse shall assist the appeal 
to passion. He bids his supporters revenge themselves 
by withdrawing support from Church work. The 
Protestant manufacturer, whose ritual preferences are 
not accepted by his bishop, is encouraged to repudiate 
his responsibility for the spiritual provision of his work- 
people. The poverty-stricken districts of our great 
towns are to be reduced to spiritual destitution in the 
interest of the fanatical resentments of individuals. 
Protestantism under Sir William Harcourt develops a 
plan of campaign with the recognised sanctions. 
Religious fanaticism bent to the service of a rejected 
politician remains fanatical, but ceases to be religious. 
Quite consistently the party of the ‘‘ Protestant One 
Thousand” borrow the language, as they have long 
followed the methods, of the caucus. No wonder these 
agitators find difficulty in providing their demonstrations 
with figure-heads. It is easy to see why Lady Wim- 
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borne is given the leading part ; as also why intellectual 
men stand aloof. There is only one quarter (and there 
we may respect it as a kind of pathetic fallacy) where 
this factitious movement has in it any sincerity—amongst 
the masses of an half-educated middle class-—the historic 
home of prejudice and Philistinism. 


The exclusion of alien immigrants has come up in 
rather a novel and amusing form. The Inns of Court 
have before them a proposal to place some restriction 
upon the admission of foreigners. Last year a delegate 
of the Bar Council told the Brussels Congress of Advo- 
cates of All Nations that there are on the rolls of the 
English Bar Frenchmen, Belgians, Germans, and even 
Chinese—and he might have extended his list. We 
have free-trade, he said, but there is no reciprocity. 
An Englishman cannot become a member of the French, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Russian, or, indeed, of hardly 
any Continental Bar. The profession does not object 
to the proposal, for the Inns have to consider English 
barristers abroad, even if the Bar here does not itself 
actually suffer from foreign competition. 


A question of general, and not merely professional, 
importance is involved in a recent decision that Licen- 
tiates of the Society of Apothecaries are not entitled to 
describe themselves as physicians. If medical practi- 
tioners do not describe themselves accurately according 
to the various diplomas they hold, they are themselves 
assisting, to a certain extent, in encouraging the poor 
and ignorant classes to take little account of the differ- 
ence between the qualified and the unqualified 
practitioner ; which is a real public danger. It is true 
the Licentiate Apothecary is now entitled, under the 
Medical Acts, to practise in medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery as freely as members of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons ; but, without raising distine- 
tions as to the value of the respective examinations, it 
is not to be regretted that in future the Licentiates of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, who have all over the country 
described themselves as physicians and surgeons, must 
discontinue that practice. 


The colonies are beginning to recognise the fact that 
they, as well as the mother-country, derive some benefit 
from the navy. In the matter of naval reserve they 
might render us valuable assistance ; let each colony be 
provided with a reserve depdt at its principal dockyard 
town, the accommodation to be in accordance with the 
needs of the station and the population of the place. 
Except when called out by royal proclamation, such a 
reserve would not be required to serve beyond the 
limits of the station; their training should be of the 
same nature as that of the reserve men at home. Our 
distant squadrons would then be able when necessity 
arose to complete complement or fill up casualties in 
time of war without waiting for drafts from home. 
Such a system would foster imperial feeling ; for no men 
are so loyal as those who have sailed under the white 
ensign. 


The results of experiments made with a new 
mechanical appliance called the aerial graphoscope 
were laid before the members of the United Service 
Institution in an interesting lecture by the inventor, 
Mr. Eric Bruce. Its object is to test the persistence of 
vision in different individuals. In the course of his 
remarks he hoped it might prove valuable for the pur- 
pose of testing the eyesight of recruits for signal classes 
in both army and navy. The value of this invention to 
the naval service is somewhat doubtful, as, owing 
to the ship’s motion at sea, too great rapidity 
in signalling, except for exercise, is a mistake. 
One speaker took exception to the whole Morse 
Code, on account of the time and practice necessary 
for its efficient working. Admiral Sir N. Bowden- 
Smith pointed out that its value consists in no appa- 
ratus being requisite for its use : a stick in the daytime, 


an ordinary lamp at night, can be made sufficient, whilst 


in thick weather signals can be transmitted by sound. 
Allusion was made to the fact that the mercantile 
marine has no method of signalling by night. This 
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grave defect may often cause a serious loss of life and 
property. Surely a knowledge of the Morse Code 
should be made compulsory on every officer of the 
merchant service. Had a means of signalling been 
known, the ‘‘ Drummond Castle ” might probably have 
been saved. 


The Empress-Dowager of China has taken the 
ominous step of selecting Kwang-su’s successor. There 
is every reason to believe that a minor has been chosen 
for the future sovereign, and that the Empress-Dowager 
—who may still look forward to many years of activity 
—is employing this means to secure for herself a per- 
manent predominance in the government. Hu Yu Fen, 
one of the few honest officials in the Chinese service, 
has been dismissed from his post of Chief Director of 
Northern Railways. It was he, it will be remembered, 
who conducted the negotiations with the Hong-Kong 
and Shanghai Bank relative to the extension of the 
line to Niu-chwang, in the face of Russian opposition. 
Sir Claude MacDonald is making a firm stand in insisting 
that the trumped-up charges against Hu Yu Fen should 
be investigated. But it is useless for our Minister 
at Peking to take up firm attitudes if he is not backed 
up by the Government at home. Unfortunately, the 
Chinese Government has learnt to attach little import- 
ance to the promises or threats of a Minister who is 
always told to give way at the last moment. 


Lord Tennyson's appointment to the Governorship. 
of South Australia appeals to the imagination of all 
who support the idea of Imperial Federation. It is 
suggestive, not so much because he is the untried son 
of the late Poet Laureate, as because his father was so 
ardent an advocate of closer relations between the 
Colonies and the Mother-country. The first Lord 
Tennyson was deeply attached to Mr. Gladstone per- 
sonally, but politically he was not a Gladstonian. He 
loved the man, but not the politician. As Poet Lau- 
reate, he missed no opportunity of inculcating the 
moral that the future, not only of the English race, 
but, in some measure, of the world, depends on the 
readiness of the various members of the British Empire 
to stand shoulder to shoulder in all circumstances. If 
the Governor-elect of South Australia has not inherited 
his father’s gift for song, he has imbibed to the full 
his father’s Imperial enthusiasm. 


Miss Flora Shaw has cruelly dissipated the halo of 
romance that surrounded a journey to Klondyke. 
Young gentlemen whom it has been found expedient to 
transplant from Piccadilly to Dawson City will no 
longer be able to impose on tender-hearted womenfolk 
with tales of hairbreadth escapes and horrible privations, 
which Miss Shaw has shown are largely things of the 
past. The journey takes no more than a month, which, 
subtracting a fortnight for the luxurious transit to Van- 
couver, leaves only a fortnight for the perils of the 
White Pass. Secondly, Miss Shaw has demonstrated 
that these same perils can be gone through by a woman 
with comparative ease and comfort—that is to say, if 
one can take kindly to munching beans three times a 
day like a horse. As for security of life and property, 
pistols are as superfluous in Klondyke as in Pall Mall, 
though occasionally one sups with Indian murderers. 
In short, what Miss Shaw can do and enjoy, our golden 

outh ought to be able to do without swaggering, even 
if they do not enjoy it. Miss Shaw bears testimony to 
the auriferous character of these regions ; but we hope 
her testimony is more reliable than the charges 
against the Canadian Civil Service, which were so 
warmly combated at the Royal Colonial Institute 
meeting on Tuesday. 


Australian Federation is one of those. things in 
which the world will believe only when accomplished. 
Apparently the Premiers have at last come to some sort 
of understanding, to which even Mr. G. H. Reid, of 
New South Wales, and Mr. Dickson, of Queensland, 
are parties. But provincial prejudice and local jealousy 
have for nearly twenty years stood in the way of unity, 
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and after the most recent experience of Australian 
politicians’ propensity to vacillate, the promises now 
made should be received with caution. However, the 
movement must have been spontaneous to survive 
at all. 


M. Mondon, writing from Abyssinia to the ‘‘ Temps,” 
makes clear the significance of Mangascia’s sub- 
mission. The whole history takes us back to the 
days of feudal Europe. The rebel prince has gone to 
meet Menelik at Warsailou, where he will appear before 
him with a stone hung round his neck, and, as a matter 
of course, will be pardoned in the presence of Menelik’s 
army. Then reconciliation will be sworn in the churth 
of Axoum, where till the opening of this century the 
Negus was crowned. At Axoum, they say, were 
deposited the Ark and the Tabernacle, carried away 
from Solomon’s Temple by the first Menelik, son of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and there they 
stayed till the sixteenthcentury. That is as it may be; 
but, beyond doubt, the nebrid, or prelate of Axoum 
who negotiated Mangascia’s submission, is a warrior 
bishop of the medizval sort ; and he traces his descent 
direct to the high-priest Azarias, entrusted by Solomon 
with charge of his son, and partner in the theft of the 
Ark. Menelik has taken an immense step towards that. 
consolidation of his sovereignty which is necessary, if 
he is to be the ally, or enemy, of any European Power. 
The Negus is far ahead of his subjects in civilisation, 
and is doing good work. Menelik, both as warrior and 
statesman, may be overrated in France ; he is certainly 
undervalued here. 


Sir Henry Fowler has joined the Liberal mélée. He 
informed the National Liberal Club that he admired 
Mr. Morley, but differed from him, it appears, both as 
to his facts and his inferences. Sir William Harcourt, 
again, was an ideal party leader, and so much the ido? 
of his party that Sir Henry could not dream of deny- 
ing that at times Sir William’s advice as to tactics, 
‘the management of the House of Commons,” 
and divisions has been disregarded. Sir Henry seems 
to be verging towards the silent Peer, endorsing 
heartily the predominant-partner view, and declaring 
the Irish alliance dissolved. Sir Henry’s only contri- 
bution to public, as distinguished from party, policy is 
his late discovery that there is such a thing as a 
housing and an overcrowding question. How charac- 
teristic of an orthodox Liberal ! 


The Academy, acting with the cautious deliberation 
that marks its recognition of mediocrity, has just 
elected to honorary foreign membership M. Jules Breton, 
born in 1827. No fitter representatives could be found 
in French art than M. Breton and his previously elected 
colleague, M. Géroéme, for the body over which Sir 
Edward Poynter presides. The admission of the well- 
known exhibitors Messrs. Alfred East, A. S. Cope, and 
Goscombe John to associateship is equally judicious. 
Almost simultaneously with those elections is announced 
the death of Mr. Harry Bates, A.R.A., the sculptor. 
Mr. Bates had the ambition of classic form, but his 
sense of life was not altogether equal to filling the 
frame that he set up. The death of M. Alfted Sisley, 
the impressionist landscape-painter, carries off a man 
of the opposite nature, one who, in association with 
Claude Monet, was a kind of diarist of light, a note- 
taker of certain purplish effects, but not a great maker 
of pictures. 


In this country the vocation of veterinary surgeon is, 
to say the least, not a very exalted one; many animal 
doctors can scarcely spell their own prescriptions 
correctly, and very few, indeed, among them could be 
called men of science. In France things are different. 
The Pasteur Institute is doing splendid work, and the 
experts which it recently sent to South America to study 
cattle diseases there have already, according to infor- 
mation which has just reached England, made some 
most successful inoculating experiments in regard to 
the deadly lung-worm. English breeders may yet owe 
much to French scientists. 
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PROGRAMMES AND PARTIES. 


OME of the exhaustion which Mr. Balfour discovers 
in his opponents seems to have communicated 
itself to the First Lord of the Treasury. For in Mr. 
Balfour’s address to his constituents in Manchester 
there is discernible an absence of mind and lack of 
interest which are not stimulating, though they may 
be consoling, to the citizen who is busy laying up for 
himself the goods of this world. It is indeed astonish- 
ing how large a part of even an intellectual man’s busi- 
mess may be performed mechanically ; that is to say, 
without any actual concentration of mind. For 
4instance, Mr. Balfour said emphatically, ‘‘five 
years ago, in 1896,” which made a keen Lancashire 
audience laugh good-humouredly, as appreciating the 
speaker's want of attention to what he was saying. 
This reminds us of the story of Lord Hartington’s 
stopping to yawn in the middle of a peroration about 
the greatness of the Empire. But, after all, it is rather 
hard to expect Mr. Balfour to make bricks without any 
straw—a material with which neither a dissolving 
Opposition nor ‘‘ the canker of a calm world and a pro- 
found peace” supplies him. We are not sure that Mr. 
Balfour is right in saying that Disestablishment and 
Home Rule are the only two possible planks left in 
the Radical platform. It is true that the Welsh Radicals 
are really keen on the disestablishment of the Church of 
England, but they arenumerically a mere rumpof a party. 
The Scotch nation is almost equally divided on the 
principle of an Establishment: while we see no evidence 
that, even among the most advanced section of English 
Radicals, there is any strong opinion in favour of Dis- 
establishment. The fact is that the Radical working- 
man in England is essentially a practical creature. He 
is willing to abolish anything, if he sees clearly that he 
can get something out of it. But he is quite shrewd 
enough to perceive that, as it stands, the Church of 
England, with whose doctrines he does not concern 
himself, is an eleemosynary institution, which does 
more to help than to hurt his order. As for Home 
Rule, Lord Rosebery is an avowed adherent to the 
predominant partner theory of politics; and even 
Mr. Asquith declares that Home Rule, though not 
abandoned, is relegated to some doubtful future 
date. No; we should have thought, with all due 
deference to Mr. Balfour’s judgment, that the House of 
Lords was a much more likely question to focus the 
forces of the Radical remnant. It is true that the 
House of Lords saved the Empire from disintegration : 
but the public memory is short, and the passion of envy 
is perennial. There is nothing so annoying to a certain 
class of mind as the existence of somebody indisputably 
superior to itself: and to the true iconoclast there 
is no object so exasperating as what Burke 
called ‘‘the Corinthian capital of polished society.” 
The modern peer is surely harmless enough in 
demeanour; and_ successive Reform Bills have 
stripped him of any semblance of political power. 
But still he is there. He yet has salutations in 
the market-place, and high places at feasts—facts which 
are enough to make any self-respecting Radical mad. 
Mr. Labouchere, with all his faults of extravagance, is 
no bad judge of human nature: and he systematically 
places the question of the House of Lords in the fore- 
front. Lawyers like Sir Robert Reid and Mr. Asquith 
know well the almost insuperable constitutional difficul- 
ties in the way of dealing with the powers of the Second 
Chamber. But the rank and file of the Radical party 
do not care a fig for points of constitutional law : and 
we should not be surprised if the abolition of the veto 
of the peers was the only taking ticket in the programme 
of the young Radical party. 

In treating of the legislative problems of the immediate 
future, Mr. Balfour made one omission, which may or 
may not be important, according as one regards his 
more or less casual character. Mr. Balfour said 
nothing about redistribution. Does this mean that the 
Government, secure, in their own opinion, of a majority 
at the next election, shrinks from the handling of this 
delicate subject, or has, at all events, decided to post- 
pone it to the inevitable hour at the end of the next 
Parliament ? That London is under-represented and 
that Ireland is over-represented, taking the test of 
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to read can deny. But redistribution is a ticklish 
question, which has wrecked almost as many Ministries 
as liquor, and it may be well that the present Govern- 
ment hesitates to disfranchise boroughs like Win- 
chester, Stafford, Taunton, and Pontefract. This leads 
us to consider the most suggestive portion of Mr. 
Balfour’s speech—that, namely, which referred to the 
overwhelming strength of the Government, and the 
collapse of the Opposition. Is it a good thing that 
any Government, even a Conservative one, should have 
a giant’s strength? In our judgment it is not, because a 
weak and divided Opposition means the very system of 
groups which paralyses the parliamentary system on 
the Continent. We have certainly no right to give 
ourselves airs on this subject, for in the last cen- 
tury England was a conspicuous victim of the 
group system. For the first twenty years of 
George III.’s reign it was not a question of whether 
Whigs or Tories should form the Government, but 
whether the Duke of Bedford would take office with 
Lord Rockingham, or whether George Grenville was 
satisfied with the provision made for his friends. The 
result of this squabbling amongst gangs of noblemen 
was that the King and his satellites became all-power- 
ful, and lost us our American Colonies. With a 
prying Press and an extended franchise, politics can, of 
course, never turn so entirely on personalities as they 
did. But it looks rather as if Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley were going to form one group, Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey a 
second, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman a third, and 
Mr. Labouchere and Sir Charles Dilke a fourth. 
From the group system one of two results must ensue : 
either the weak and transient Ministries with which we 
are too familiar in France, Italy, and Austria; or an 
Executive which shall exercise the omnipotence for- 
merly enjoyed by the Crown. Both are evils, though 
it is difficult to convince honest Conservatives that 
a Government of their own colour can be too strong. 


MACEDONIAN MADNESS. 


aa hes organisation of the East,” said a distinguished 

Frenchman, ‘‘is the chief problem of modern 
times.” That the Macedonian phase of this problem 
will take an acute form during the present year seems 
improbable ; for the three Empires are determined not 
to allow it. The action of the Balkan races, however, 
cannot be calculated by the rules which apply to the 
movements of Western Europe. The story of Crete is 
a direct encouragement to the jealousies and ambitions 
which seethe in and around Macedonia to spring into 
action. We can only hope that no portion of this 
nation is prepared to make an exhibition of itself at all 
comparable to that afforded by the enthusiasts who 
hounded on Greece to certain disaster two years ago. 
We would not give undue prominence to individuals in 
themselves insignificant ; but as any incitement to out- 
break in Macedonia may lead to serious and futile blood- 
shed, we note the declaration of ‘‘the Executive 
Committee of the Liberal Forwards.” It is the sort of 
thing which might be worked up into a demonstration 
big enough to be magnified abroad as the support by a 
strong English party of Macedonian aspirations. This 
egregious resolution urges the Liberal party to sym- 
pathise with the ‘‘ present movement for Macedonian 
autonomy,” and to carry out the “policy of Canning 
and Gladstone.” Evidently this is a response to the 
appeal issued by the so-called ‘‘ Macedonian Com- 
mittee” at Sofia, and it is only the threatened action of 
that body which gives the resolution any. importance 
whatever. 

The ominous announcement of the resignation of the 
Bulgarian Cabinet is a further sign of unrest. M. 
Stoiloff is the stoutest pillar of peace. Without him 
the whole crazy edifice of order might collapse. It is 
significant that the pronouncement from Sofia coincides 
exactly in point of time with the resignation of the 
Bulgarian Premier, and not improbably it may mean 
that the ‘‘ forward” party in Bulgaria has gained the 
victory, and has induced the Principality to grasp at 
fruit long coveted but always out of reach. The very 
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business-like proceedings of the Bulgarian conspirators 
are as different as possible from the vague enthu- 
siasm of sympathisers in England. When Liberal 
fanatics talk about ‘‘ autonomy” and ‘‘ Canning ” they 
probably mean (so far as they really mean anything) 
that Macedonia is to receive self-government a la 
Crétoise, and to be ultimately absorbed in Greece. 
The Bulgarian Committee, on the other hand, believe 
that the industrious propaganda they have carried on for 
years will enable them, in the event of a racial conflict, to 
ensure the victory of their own partisans, and the annexa- 
tion of Macedonia to the realm of Prince Ferdinand. 
** Autonomy” is doubtless a great specific; politicians, 
at any rate, like the word. But conceive the outcome 
of autonomy—the fact—in a province divided among 
Turks, Albanians, Serbs, Wallachians, Bulgarians, 
and Greeks, all mad to be atone another’s throats ; the 
two latter elements hating one another with a bitterness 
inexpressible, not only on racial, but also on religious 
grounds. 

‘* The Policy of Canning” may have been possible in 
the time of Canning, but this is not even the time of 
Gladstone Macedonia can never be Greek now, and 
for this reason. Up to the early years of this century 
there were but two dominant ideas in the countries 
south of the Danube, the Greek and the Mohammedan— 
to say ‘‘ Christian” was to say ‘‘ Greek.” The inhabi- 
tants of these lands owned allegiance to the Greek 
Patriarch, and the resurrection of a great Greek kingdom 
was the dream of the oppressed Christians. That is so 
no longer. The Slav has asserted his right in the future, 
and has found a mighty protector in Russia. Up to 
the Crimean War, Europe ignored the Slavs in Turkey ; 
since then their protests against the tyranny of the Greek 
hierarchy have been growing louder and louder, and 
Russia never ceased to work against the influence of the 
Patriarch. In 1870 the Porte sanctioned the formation 
of a Bulgarian exarchate, practically independent of 
the Patriarch ; portions of Macedonia not included voted 
for their inclusion, and when the Turks refused it the 
Slav propaganda was worked so violently that the 
** Bulgarian atrocities ” resulted. By the Treaty of San 
Stefano, Macedonia became Bulgarian, and since its 
abrogation the bulgarian emissaries have worked night 
and day to restore it. Since the beginning of the present 
decade, the Porte has permitted the establishment of 
other Bulgarian bishoprics in Macedonia, and the 
work of national extension has been pushed on apace. 
Instead of claiming the lands from sea to sea, Greece 
would probably now be content with the territory lying 
south of a line drawn from the Adriatic through Goritza 
to Monastir, and thence through Vodena to the Vardar ; 
but whether or not she withdraws any pretensions to 
Salonika, she has not the least chance of gaining her 
ends in the face of competing claims. But the Greeks 
have not slumbered while the Slavs have pushed on. 
Schools have been established, and there has been a great 
increase of pupils. Every nationality in Macedonia, 
however, can say the same, except the Serbs, whose 
hundred schools are now closed, and the schools of the 
Exarchate have taken their place. The Serb propa- 
ganda, though galvanised into life by Russia, since 
Bulgaria proved ungrateful, is purely artificial, and two- 
thirds of Old Servia is Albanian; but, assisted by 
Russian intrigue, it cannot be wholly left out of account. 

It may be said, with little exaggeration, that European 
enthusiasts have created the Race Question in the 
Balkan Peninsula. The Wallachian complication in 
Macedonia is a fresh instance of this. There were 

lenty of Wallachians in Macedonia, but little 
allachianism before the Treaty of Berlin; since 
then the Rouman propaganda has gone forward by 
leaps and bounds. Now Mezzovo is the centre of the 
Wallachian movement, and Monastir is the capital for 
carrying on the mission. It is significant that Austria 
has a very able Consul in that place, and many appren- 
ticed Consuls come there to learn their business. The 
Wallachian propaganda is regarded benevolently. by the 
Roman Church, and, by the Treaty of Carlowitz and 
Belgrade, Austria is the protector of the Roman 
Catholics ir. Macedonia. Everything, therefore, gained 
for the Wallachians is really gained for Austria. 
Roumania is practically indifferent. She looks towards 
Transylvania. Time will show that Austria has been 
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persistently, silently, and unobtrusively preparing her 
path in Macedonia. 

These racial divisions among Christians, encouraged 
from without, make the talk of ‘‘ autonomy” in Mace- 
donia mischievous nonsense. But what of non-Christian 
Macedonia? Do our enthusiasts imagine that Turkey, 
having crushed Greece, is going to sit still and allow 
Bulgaria to appropriate her richest province, or 
will look on at the contest of the Balkan races, 
contenting herself with finding the prize for the 
winner? There is a strong Mussulman force both in 
the north and in the south of the province. Thousands 
of Turkish soldiers from Anatolia have settled up and 
down the country, who would fight to the death rather 
than pass under Christian rule. The Albanians—a race of 
inexhaustible vitality, which atintervals of time produces 
men like Pyrrhus, Scanderbeg, and Mehemet Ali—are 
mostly Mohammedan, but mainly so because they love 
the power of the sword and what it brings. They are 


_the Sultan’s finest support, so long as he maintains the 


dominion of Islam. Leave these various groups to 
themselves, race against race, and Bulgaria will come 
out from the imbroglio the winner. But so it cannot be. 
If Turkey is left to maintain her own, the result is not 
doubtful. If, as is probable, she ‘‘ inaugurates 
reforms” under the auspices of Russia and Austria, 
she will be sapping her own force for the benefit of a 
Great Power, but also for the benefit of the world. 
But is not the kind of government which has made 
Bosnia as safe to live in, or travel through, as Wales 
the best for the semi-barbarous peoples, torn by 
religious animosity and racial feuds, who make up the 
Macedonia of this day ? 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


iS lee subject of school books has been shamefully 

neglected by our educational authorities. This 
is particularly true of elementary education where the 
management is in the hands of a School Board. For 
the members of a School Board are not usually appointed 
because they are instructed educationalists, and their 
judgment upon a school book, therefore, is seldom of 
any real value. To say truth, the School Boards rarely 
trouble to appraise the educational merits of the books 
they. use ; their chief aim is to secure the largest dis- 
count from the most squeezable publisher. It follows 
from this that the whole responsibility of producing 
school books is delegated to the publishers ; and, as 
publishers are simply traders on the outlook for profits, 
the books they send forth are devised to obtain a 
market, rather than to further education. They seek 
the largest market by striving to obtain the approval 
of head-masters ; and it is to be feared that this approval 
is not always secured on grounds of sound educational 
merit. The head-masters are human, and the books 
which they approve are those which are devised to give 
the teacher a minimum of trouble, while they enable 
him to obtain a maximum of ‘‘ passes ;” they are the 
books which are prepared with an eye to the inspector, 
rather than with a view to the best educational results. 
It is deplorable that school books should be approved 
on such a selfish principle simply because our School 
Boards have sedulously shirked their duty to thei. 
constituents and to the country. 

The greatest sinner in this discreditable neglect is the 
London School Board. One naturally expects that this 
vast educational institution would have a carefully 
organised method and a properly equipped staff for 
securing the best obtainable school books. It has 
neither the one nor the other. Strange as it may 
appear, the School Board of London has no better means 
of obtaining good school books than the most insig- 
nificant School Board in the country. For how does it 
deal with this vital question? It does not initiate any 
thing, it does not devise anything, it contents itself with 
receiving such school books as the publishers, at their 
good pleasure, think fit to submit for its approval. 
This passive attitude towards one of its most important 
duties is not creditable to the Board, and the mode in 
which it deals with the books submitted is also unsatis- 
factory. The committee that has charge of this depart- 
ment gives some attention to the books placed upon its 
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table, but it is a casual, uninstructed, haphazard atten- 
tion. There is probably not a member of that committee, 
who would claim to be an expert in school books ; who 
has sufficient special knowledge to estimate their full 
value both educationally and commercially. Yet that 
committee spends £100,000 annually upon books— 
school books, prize books, library books—strangely 
content with its ill-advised method, and with a most 
unbusiness-like disregard of its opportunities. If it were 
a question of a school building the opinion of an expert 
would be secured as a matter of course, but on the 
subject of books, a question quite as vital as buildings, 
the selection is left to the chance judgment of any 
member of committee. 

When the selection is made the books are placed on 
the “‘list” prepared for the guidance of the head- 
masters, and with this the perfunctory method of over- 
sight ends. The Board leaves it to the heads of 
schools to select from their selection. No doubt the 
head-masters do their best to choose the best books on 
the ‘‘list,” but head-masters are not all experts, and 
it is certain that they are persistently assailed by the 
blandishments of publishers’ travellers. If they should 
succumb to the tempter in choosing their books, the 
Board is not without guilt in thus leading them into 
temptation. It is guilty, also, of neglecting a great 
opportunity to advance the interests of education not 
only in its own schools, but in every school in the 
country. This opportunity is created by the fact that 


the London School Board spends every year in books: 


the vast sum above mentioned. With this buying- 
power at its command, the Board is in a position 
to get the very best books for its schools, much 
better books than it has at present. But it must 
deal with a business matter in a business-like way. 
It must“ not leave the matter to the chance judg- 
ment of a committeeman, or the careless selection 
of a head-master. It ought to deal directly with 
the publisher, bargaining for special books of the 
best educational character on lines suggested by itself, 
and at the most reasonable price. If this bargain in- 
cluded a guarantee that the Board would purchase a 
certain number of books during a certain period, the 


‘publishers would be in a position to produce a much. 


better article than they do at present. Under the 
present haphazard system the publishers hesitate to 
expend money because they are at the mercy of the 
head-teachers; if they received a large guaranteed 
order from the Board their path would be plain. It is 
sheer wastefulness for the Board to persist in its pre- 
sent method with such an immense buying-power at its 
command, and the outstanding evidence of this waste- 
fulness is found in the fact that it has no better school 
books than the smallest country school. 

With the need of reform so obvious, it is to be hoped 
that the London School Board will proceed at once to 
deal adequately with the subject of its books. It 
should make proper use of its own resources; for 
assuredly it has many skilled head-masters who could 
give it excellent hints as to the best form of school- 
book, as well as the best books for libraries and prizes. 
Any scheme, indeed, for the betterment of their books 
should seek the aid, and conserve the interests, of the 
head-teachers, for it is tothem that the Board looks for 
results. At the present time the teachers have the 
appearance of being free agents in the choice of their 
books, but it is only an appearance; the publisher 
dominates the situation, for he only offers a book which 
is curtailed in quality because of the risk at which it is 
produced—a book, also, that will serve in a backward 
country school as well as a forward town school. 
Under a properly devised method these drawbacks would 
disappear. By appointing one or two paid experts the 
School Board of London could obtain and systematise 
the experience of its own skilled teachers and apply that 
experience directly to its own school books. It could 
make this selected experience the basis of a scheme for 
any kind of school book that it required—history, 
grammar, geography—and it would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it had secured the book which was 
best adapted for its purpose; at present it has to take 
the publishers’ average, and a very poor average it is. 
Of course, it may be urged against this plan that it 
will tend to stereotype school books, but the objection 
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has only a surface plausibility. As a matter of fact, 
learned by most teachers when they come to choose, 
the publishers have already stereotyped school books, 
for they imitate each other, especially in bad points, in 
the most slavish manner. All the little tricks of the 
trade are carefully copied, while no real advance in true 
educational merit is attained. In contrast to this, the 
London School Board could stereotype a good model 
on educational lines, rather than accept a bad model 
which has been devised on commercial lines. And even 
the good model need not be retained too long; any 
agreement made by the Board with a publisher, or pub- 
lishers, to supply them with school books should be 
terminable in a reasonably short period, so that the 
good model might be made the basis of a better. 

The central point in our whole argument is this: the 
London School Board has a buying-power in the 
school-book market which it does not put forth; at 
least it is not used for the improvement of its school 
books. To remedy this obvious neglect of opportunity, 
we suggest that it should take a directing interest in 
the preparation of its books, accept tenders from 
various publishers, and guarantee against risk by 
taking a large quantity from the best offerer. In 
following this plan the effort should be made to 
improve the educational quality of the books, rather 
than to reduce their price. It is a simple plan ; and, in 
our view, one of its great merits is the fact that it 
would tend, when adopted by the London School 
Board, to improve the books in every school through- 
out the country. In this way: the publishers would 
all bestir themselves to prepare better books, on 
sounder educational lines, than they have hitherto 
done, while those of them who secured the guarantee 
of the London School Board would be in a position to 
offer the greatly improved books at the same prices as 
they charge just now. The guarantee would secure 
the publishers against risk, ensure them a certain 
definite profit, and it would also enable them to increase 
that profit indefinitely by offering the London books at 
a cheap rate all over the country. Thus, at-one stroke, 
the School Board of London can, if it is so minded, 
improve the whole machinery of education in England 
and Scotland in a matter which has hitherto been sadly 
neglected. But if the Board should fail to recognise 
its duty, that would only be an additional reason why 
the scheme should engage the serious attention of the 
Association of Church Schools for London. The 
Association, including so large a number of schools, 
should be able to deal with the publishers directly, 
securing improved school books under a guarantee. 
It is often to us a matter of wonder that the Association 
does not achieve more improvement in educational 
matters than it has hitherto done; we suggest that it 
could greatly improve its record by adopting this plan 
of dealing with its school books. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S REPORT. 


Lo report on the Salisbury manceuvres last year 
is of exceptional importance on account of the 
changed conditions under which the operations took 
place. The mimic campaign undoubtedly served 
to call timely attention to various defects in our 
military system. Whilst admitting that the arrange- 
ment of our military districts is a somewhat 
awkward one, the Commander-in-Chief apparently 
considers a fortnight is sufficient time for the organi- 
sation of an army corps which has been collected from 
all parts of the United Kingdom. Better results might 
be obtained if the distribution of the troops in peace- 
time more nearly resembled war requirements. Though 
there may be considerations which would prevent this 
assimilation, a comparatively slight rearrangement 
of the districts would very much simplify matters. 
The troops at present quartered in the South of 
England form almost an army corps, and the three 
districts of Dover, Portsmouth and Devonport would 
conveniently furnish headquarters for the three divi- 
sions. It is true that in the present case the staff 
and troops of the Southern army settled down 
very quickly to their work—a fact largely due, the 
report relates, to the ability of Sir Redvers Buller, but 
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such a result might not always be obtained under a less 
gifted commander. In the Northern army this defect 
was less felt, for the Aldershot district furnished the 
Duke of Connaught with most of his staff and two of 
his divisions. ‘It is to be regretted that the cavalry 
brigadiers were not allowed more independence. The 
centralisation of authority, which is perhaps the worst 
feature of our military system, is still a flourishing 
institution. 

The reports both of Lord Wolseley and of the corps 
commanders all point to the necessity of increasing 
and reorganising the Army Service Corps. During 
the manceuvres it not only failed to perform the trans- 

rt work of the armies, but was not even able—need- 
ee to say through no fault of its own—properly to 
supervise the hired transport. But the enormous 
amount of civilian transport available in England 
stands urgently in need of some kind of organisa- 
tion. The Duke of Connaught, whose intimate 
knowledge of the British soldier is probably 
greater than that possessed by most of our lead- 
ing generals, advocates in his report the issue of 
beer as a ration during manceuvres; and, although 
Lord Wolseley doubts the advisability of such an 
arrangement, its advantages seem great, and it is at 
any rate worth a trial at some future manoeuvres. A 
ludicrous anomaly is exposed by the Chief Ordnance 
officer of the Southern army. Among the items of 
a camp’s equipment are Windsor chairs, which, though 
well suited to barrack use, are curiously out of place in 
acamp. The Ordnance officer in question had a pile of 
these chairs measured, and found it to amount to 100 
tons. It is to be hoped that the authorities will see their 
way to carrying out his recommendaticn that folding- 
chairs, which would require much less transport, should 
be purchased for future use in camps. The field cap is 
condemned by all. It affords no protection against the 
sun, and the cases of sunstroke which occurred appear 
to have been largely due to its deficiencies. The ques- 
tion of a suitable head-dress, both as regards the cap 
and the helmet, is a vexed one. Committees have 
deliberated, and experimental helmets have been tried, 
but we seem still to be no nearer a solution of the 
difficulty. The solution, however, is really a very 
simple one. Why should not the Indian helmet be 
universally adopted throughout the British army? It 
is light and comfortable, suitable for hot or cold 
weather, and is certainly much more ornamental than 
the hideous blue helmet now worn by the infantry 
at home. It has, in addition, this great advan- 
tage: it is the only helmet which, if introduced 
among all arms, could give rise to no complaints on the 
part of those corps which have a distinctive headdress, 
for it is the covering which all wear cheerfully in hot 
climates. This plan would greatly simplify the manu- 
facture and issue of helmets, and would be an economy. 
For manceuvre purposes the white helmet is specially 
suitéd ; as by one side removing, and the other retaining, 
the Khaki covers, it would be exceedingly easy to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, which, even with white bands 
on the caps, it was not always possible to do on Salis- 
bury Plain. But to send troops to manoeuvres under 
an August sun with nothing but field-service caps was 
surely tempting Providence. There is, however, no dis- 
guising the fact that our present infantry uniform is 
unserviceable; for what sensible man, when he pro- 
posed to take violent exercise, would clothe himself in 
garments which even remotely resembled it? The 
proposal to introduce rolled collars on the serges is a 
step in the right direction. But the present type of 
legging leaves much to be desired, although the new 
brown one is an improvement on the black. Still, it is 
hot and stiff, not particularly durable, and it often rubs 
the heel, while it may be doubted if the proposed 
hollowing out over the heel would greatly improve 
matters, for the weight of the trouser and the legging 
would merely be transferred elsewhere. A strong 
canvas legging would seem generally preferable. It 
would be cooler and softer, and could be made quite 
as strong as the leather one. With regard to the 
stamina of the men, the number who fell out among the 
militia battalions would seem to show that, extended 
as were their trainings, they required still more practice 
to fit them for manceuvring. An extra week should 
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make no difference to the men as regards their civilian 
employment. It would increase the cost of the militia ; 
but if that force is ever to be of any practical use, more 
money must be spent on it. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


pe the past week or two a paragraph has been 

going the round of the newspapers, expressing 
regret at the probable early disappearance of the bearded 
tit from the list of British avi-fauna. The facts about this 
interesting bird are worth a little more detailed con- 
sideration, not for their own sake only, but as illustrat- 
ing the utter futility of the existing law for the protection 
of wild birds. It is popularly supposed that the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts are Acts for the protection of wild 
birds. Like many another popular supposition, this has 
but the scantiest basis of fact. The Acts exist mainly 
for enabling County Councils to spend money upon 
printers’ bills. In many districts they give no protection 
whatever to our feathered species, and only the most 
nominal kind of protection anywhere, as this instance 
of the bearded tit shows plainly enough. 

The bearded tit—or, to be accurate, the bearded reed- 
ling ; for the bird is not a tit at all—is one of those birds 
that have suffered greatly from the drainage of fenny 
districts. Its natural haunt is the reedy marsh, and 
the process of land reclamation has driven it out from 
many counties in which it used to breed plentifully. 
But there remain—and from the nature of the country 
will remain—many large areas in which the bird could 
be retained if it were not hunted to extermination by 
other than natural causes ; and the chief of these is the 
Broad district of the Eastern Counties, the only area in 
which it is now to be found in any numbers. There, 
however, the dealer and the collector are making its 
final disappearance a matter of only a few years; for 
the marshmen of the district are paid to collect eggs 
and specimens, and the bird is marked for speedy 
destruction. 

The significant fact is that this illegal traffic goes on 
openly in face of the Protection Acts. The bearded 
reedling, it is true, is not included in the schedule of 
protected birds. But County Councils have power to 
make additional local schedules of birds to which the 
Acts shall apply in the same manner as if they were 
included in the schedules of the Acts themselves ; and 
the Norfolk County Council, whose action in this matter 
has been as strong as the law permits, has drawn up 
such a local schedule, in which this particular bird is 
the first mentioned, other locally protected species being 
the crossbill, sand-martin, and all species of owls. It 
has also extended the close time for all scheduled birds, 
which begins on 1 March, from the end of July to the end 
of August. Still more, it has issued an admirable order, 
making a certain defined portion of the.Broad district 
an absolute preserve, in which the taking of eggs of any 
species of wild bird is prohibited. It is very evident, 
therefore, that it is not the fault of the local County Council 
if the process of destruction goes on in any wholesale 
fashion. That it does go on as a regular trade, in spite of 
all these praiseworthy decisions of the local authority, is 
owing to the fact that the power of the Council stops 
short at making these decisions and publishing them. 
It can issue orders, but has no power to enforce them. 
The marshman can light his pipe with them, and go on 
as usual with his trade in eggs and dead birds. What 
actually takes place is that a few bills are printed and 
stuck up on an occasional village dead-wall or gate- 
post. In a week or two the weather obliterates them, 
and the whole thing is forgotten. There is no serious 
attempt whatever to make them anything more than 
expressions of the Council’s pious opinions. If one per 
cent. of the energy with which the county police devote 
themselves to game protection could be spared for the 
enforcement of these wild-birds ordcis, the extermination 
of this and of other threatened species could be pre- 
vented. But, as things stand at present, the enforce- 
ment of the orders is not a police business at all. 
It rests with the common informer to take proceed- 
ings, at his own charges. As usual, the thing which 
is nominally anybody’s business comes out in practice 
as nobody’s business. For, in the first place, very few 
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anything about the law. Probably not more than one 
offence in five hundred comes under the notice of any 
persen with sufficient knowledge to enable him to take 
proceedings ; and then, unless he is a very keen enthu- 
siast for bird protection—which the average marshman 
or keeper is most certainly not—it is extremely unlikely 
that he will give up his time and go to the cost and 
trouble of starting and conducting a prosecution. The 
weakness of the Acts is this reliarfce upon private 
initiative for their enforcement ; and they will remain 
the dead-letter they now are in many counties until 
their administration is made a part of the regular police 
duty. The particular species of bird under considera- 
tion is only one of many similarly threatened by the 
impotence of the Acts. The harriers, the dotterel and 
the Kentish sand-plover, are on the vanishing list. The 
case of the last of these is even worse than that of the 
bearded reedling, for its disappearance is entirely due 
to the dealer and the collector, and has not been assisted 
by any such natural cause as fen drainage. 

An effective police administration of the Acts is there- 
fore imperative, if they are to mean anything at all 
beyond the printing of ineffective notices. For the 
complete suppression of offences committed by the 
private collector this must be accompanied, no doubt, 
by a better education of public opinion in rural districts. 
The police could be depended upon to stop the regular 
dealing and trafficking; but the private collector is a 
more difficult offender. Is it too much to ask of land- 
holders generally that they should assist in the forma- 
tion of such a public opinion as is necessary? A great 
deal could be done by the issue of instructions to all 
gamekeepers, who are often very bad offenders, against 
the shooting of scheduled species. The example set 
by such a landholder as Lord Leicester, for instance, 
whose Norfolk estates are a sanctuary for wild birds, is 
one that may be held up as a worthy model in this 
matter. Such an appeal to landholders may surely be 
made with confidence ; for many of them are enthusiastic 
naturalists, while their position in the counties as Jeaders 
and magistrates should make them a most effective 
force against the reduction of the law to absurdity. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
PARISH CLERK. 


HEN our latter-day parsons thrust this ‘‘ gravest 
man on ground” into obscurity and neglect; 
when in some parishes they lawlessly abolished his 
high office, they boasted of their prowess in reform, 
fancying that naught had gone but a Protestant abuse 
or a Georgian innovation. Foolish fanaticism! The 
parish clerk was no creature of the Reformation. 
Honest man and true Anglican, he drew his legal 
being from the ‘‘ constitutions” of crusading Primates 
duly chronicled in Lyndwood, and the scanty parochial 
fees and the sheaves of corn which the custom of shop- 
keeping England alone gave to support his high estate, 
were no payments for thundered responses and loud 
Amens. They were the recompense allowed to the 
poor clerk who bore the holy water behind the medizval 
incumbent as he passed down the nave to the chancel, 
the aque bajulus of the ages of Faith. 

At the commencement of his days our friend, as the 
aquz bajulus, was but the senior member of that small 
group of persons in minor orders, half lay and half 
cleric, who assisted at the Mass at the side altars of 
our larger parish churches, and walked before the 
priest (as he carried the viaticum to the sick chamber), 
and sang the penitential psalm. His seat was in the 
chancel, and he was the village precentor. So he grew 
and throve asa person in the parish, and squire, parson, 
and rustic quarrelled among themselves as to which 
should have the honour of appointment. But soon, as 
our fifteenth-century friend, Bishop Lyndwood, shows, 
the medizval Primates wrested this little piece of 
patronage from the squire and vested it in the incum- 
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people have enough knowledge of birds to distinguish 
scheduled from unscheduled species, and to know when 
an offence against a particular species is being com- 
mitted within their notice; and of the few who do 
possess the necessary bird knowledge still fewer know 
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bent. But here and there certain cantankerous vestries, 
in the teeth of medizval constitution and post-reforma- 
tion canon, asserted the right to choose him against the 
parson, and in later days had the good fortune to find 
their lawless defiance of the Church backed up by the 
Courts of Law. 

Long, indeed, ere Reformation dawn the aque 
bajulus towered over his brother clerks, as a necessary 
element in parish life, to whom the common law or 
custom of the land assigned the honours of a freehold 
office—an office from which he was practically immov- 
able. And so strong was his position that, though re- 
forming zeal might sweep away holy water, the holy 
water bearer remained, amid Tudor edictsand Calvinistic 
sermons, a freehold officer of the parish, and continued 
to exact his ancient ‘‘ alms.” Less fortunate were the 
other clerks, who were not freehold officers. With the 
disappearance of the ‘‘ minor orders” and the ‘‘ side 
altars” they pass silently away, and, except in 
cathedrals, the aque bajulus, whom the Canons of 1603 
know as the ‘‘ parish clerk,” stands out in the seven- 
teenth century as the sole assistant of the parson, the 
only clerk of the parish church. 

Naturally his duties have undergone a change, and 
not alone in his no longer carrying the holy water. 
He is passing from his singing in the choir to his 
shouting at the desk. Moreover, he is no longer in 
any sort of orders, and his respectability is becoming a 
matter for grave consideration. Wherefore, Canon 91 
provides that he shall be of the age of twenty at the 
least, known to the parson, vicar, or minister, to be of 
honest conversation, and sufficient for his reading, 
writing, and also for his competent skill in singing (if 
it may be). So, in our English way, the old institution 
is refurbished to meet the new ideas, and the fame of 
the parish clerk leaves that of the aque bajulus in the 
shade. For two centuries and more he remains the 
most permanent feature of parochial life. The vicar 
may be promoted ; a year’s office sees out the church- 
warden; but the parish clerk, once appointed, stands 
as the oak, and, whatever be his crimes and derelic- 
tions, legal ingenuity can suggest no means for his 
removal. Even the Bishop, say the old lawyers, can 
punish him only by way of censure. Still, he usually is 
not wicked ; only grave and grasping, and therefore he 
fits ‘‘tea-cup time,” and the platitudinous heroines of 
Jane Austen. And, in truth, he helps to make a religion 
suitable for an age of decorum and classicism. 

What in the modern anthem can be compared for 
impressiveness to the mighty Amen, which he woke 
up to ‘‘ thunder forth sonorous ” on the peaceful quiet of 
the village evensong? When, indeed, were the lay folk 
so cognisant of their true position in the Church, as 
when his well-heard accents led them in the response ? 

And then he was ever present at baptism, at marriage, 
and at funeral to take his fee and put all things right. 
And, far more than rector or vicar, he was the true 
person of the parish. Frequently his office was here- 
ditary, and he always knew the history of the church. 
He, and healone inthe country, could tell you what was the 
medizval painting that the hideous whitewash concealed, 
or what was the figure that stood on the niche outside 
the church porch, ere Captain Fight-the-Good-Faith and 
his troopers sprang from their horses to lay it low, as 
they rode in the pursuit from Naseby Field. 

Nor was he always a pure conforming Erastian. 
Often was he musical, and sometimes poetical. And 
the village congregation realised the true meaning of 
the French Revolution when just before the sermon he 
sang out such lines as :— 


‘* And may the Jacobins be brought 
To own that thou art God, 
Or else may they be quickly caught, 
And floggéd by thy rod.” 


Alas! A new generation came, less decorous and 
more musical than that of the victors of Waterloo. 
With one deep groan, which reached even to the 
‘‘Times” newspaper and the House of Lords, the 
parish clerk and his supporters allowed the innovators 
to restore the chancels, to bring back the surpliced 
singing men, and to establish a ceremonial of chant and 
song. Generosity in the victors there was none. 
There was under their new régime no more place for the 
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old parish clerk than there was for a proper aque 
bajulus in the Georgian service. But could not they 
have bid him, after three centuries of absence, to walk 
back in his surplice to the chancel, and be again what 
he was in the Middle Ages, the precentor of the parish 
church ? 

Naught of this they did. They have left him to a 
nominal office; they have deprived him of fixity of 
tenure ; and, as far as law will tolerate, of fees. 

As was the Holy Roman Empire of the days of 
Goethe to that of the days of Horace, is the parish clerk 
of Victorian times to the parish clerk of the Georges. 
He excites no hatreds now, nor even regrets; nay, even 
the confiscations of Liberationists pass him quietly by. 

** Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


WOMEN ARTISTS. 


"THE year of the forty-fourth exhibition of Women 

Artists is not too early a date for some general 
reflections on the results of the efforts made by women 
to gain a name and a living for themselves by the 
practice of the arts of design. Here is nearly half a 
century’s record of an activity which in the last twenty 
years has been feverish. Those who have watched 
with sympathy the fight women have made to secure 
bread-winning careers, or the right of entrance to intel- 
lectual occupations, and the success that has crowned 
these efforts in various directions, have been unwilling, 
however free from illusions as to the upshot, to pro- 
nounce judgment before the experiment in this line had 
been fairly tried. The experiment has been tried, girls 
in vast numbers have studied art under the same con- 
ditions as men—the statistics of art-studentship at 
the end of this century, if ever worked out, will form 
a curious and incredible chapter of social history— 
and practically nothing has come of it. In other fields 
there is a different story to tell. Women have made 
good their footing in all the subordinate ranks of the 
teaching and medical professions, and in these profes- 
sions the work of subordinate ranks is valuable and neces- 
sary. They have also proved themselves capable in 
clerkships, and even the direction of business. Again, 
where there is an executive department in the arts, now 
as always they reach first-class rank—namely, in acting, 
singing, dancing, and the performance of music. 
Modern literature as well as ancient counts women 
of genius, and modern education and freedom have 
opened the learned branches of letters to the sex with 
satisfactory results. Butthe artsof music and design have 
not from the beginning of time till now a single woman 
of the first rank, or even of very high rank, to name. In 
these fields women have been little more than parasites ; 
only some rare exceptions have given to their imitative 
work anything of individual charm. In music the 
separation of the executive from the composing func- 
tion has given women a reason for study and abundant 
employment. In the arts of design it is more difficult 
for them to find a corresponding office ; for in the case 
of sculpture and painting execution is inextricably 
welded with invention. In architecture and the arts 
of design where this is not so, the work is not only 
mechanical, but is apt to be physically arduous ; it 
brings little fame to the executant, since it does not 
depend on the possession of a rare voice, ear, touch, or 
person, but only of an ordinarily accurate eye and hand, 
nor is it highly paid. Competition in this fiéld is with 
= skilled artisan—and at the wages of skilled artisan- 
ship. 

The disappointing nature of the prospect is very 
much disguised for women and those about them by the 
fact that, exactly in measure as a woman lacks the 
originating inventive power of design, she makes 
an admirable art-student, eager, industrious, docile. 
The first steps are delightful. To get away from an 
ungrateful social routine at home into the amusing 
society of a band of students, with the prospect of the 
businesslike setting up in a studio later on, is in itself 
tempting. Add the halo that hangs about the word 
‘‘art,” rapid progress in the early stages of rendering 
the appearance of models, the emulations and admira- 
tions of the art school, and it is easy to understand its 
seduction. Above all, the instincts of the woman 
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prompt her to mould her efforts upon the teacher’s 
ideas with a devotee’s ardour ; where the boy of character 
keeps something of obstinate suspicion under direction, 
the girl is plastic to a hint. Hence an astonishing 
progress in the school of a quite deceptive kind, a burst 
of precocious imitative production upheld by example 
and precept, and when both are withdrawn, nothing 
more. The imitation weakens or hardens, or the pupil 
tumbles about among new influences on emerging from 
the first. 

Of late years a certain disillusionment over painting, 
combined with the preaching of arts and crafts apostles, 
who are apt to invite all the world to practise crafts 
very imperfectly comprehended by themselves, has 
drawn off a good deal of energy from ‘‘ fine” to applied 
art. Again, there has been plenty of application, but 
no more art than before. Dreadful crafts have been 
devised to meet the necessities of the case, of which 
the beaten copper dish is perhaps the most perfectly 
fatuous. The supply of such objects has created a certain 
demand, based upon affection and timidity, among the 
friends of the makers, but the hollow amateur’s paradise 
must be a very short-lived one. I can recall only one 
example of applied design by a lady of remarkable 
quality: that was the painted harpsichord by Miss 


Coombe at the last Arts and Crafts exhibition. 


It may be retorted at this point that what I say of 
women is true also of the vast majority of the men who 
enter the arts. That is perfectly true, an unpalatable 
truth, which critics must drive home till the amateur 
women’s ideas which rule in the Academy and the other 
exhibitions are discredited, and this pastime of painting 
is driven back to its proper place, the Charity Bazaar. 
In the meantime, it is our duty to discourage parents 
from allowing their children to embark on this 
ambiguous career. 

The Women’s exhibition itself has less reason for 
existence than any other. The exhibitors whose work 
comes up to the modest standard required at galleries 
like those of the Academy, the Institute, the British 
Artists, have no difficulty in getting their work hung 
with that of men; why, then, a specifically woman’s 
society ? There would be equal reason for a painters’ 
society of men with red hair or blue eyes. And when 
we recognise that the best members merely reproduce the 
ideas of popular painters of the other sex, a little defaced, 
deformed, or emptied out, what room is there in the 
world for those who are not so good? What is true of 
the pictures is more glaringly true of the applied art 
section, where by the nature of the case the absence of 
design declares itself more baldly. The present effer- 
vescence of shallow decorative art fostered by schools 
and illustrated reviews reminds one irresistibly of the 
monkey house at the Zoo, when a visitor’s hat has been 
snatched by one of the eager mimics. Even so is any 
poor little motive in design seized, passed round the 
cage, torn to shreds, parcelled out among competing 
throngs of decorators. 

I have always shrunk from the disagreeable task of 
noticing these exhibitions, and only do so now in the 
hope that the clearing away of illusions may do some- 
thing to save all this loss of energy and to direct it more 
usefully. Here is a great deal of industry, enthusiasm, 
and training spent on the defacing and vulgarising of 
ideas. This waste depends on the illusion that education 
can supply the place of a kind of inventive gift, so rare 
among women that there are millions to one of odds 
against its occurrence. There remains the question, 
Can women employ their power of imitative accuracy 
and patient nicety under direction in executive branches 
of design with good results and profit to themselves ? 
The market, I think it must be replied, is very limited. 
Take the crafts of woodcarving and metal-work, which 
have been made a favourite amateur toy. At present 
there are no living arts of woodcarving or metal-work 
for anyone to enter, and there will not be till a sculptor 
of genius appears to revivify them. When that happens, 
the designer will call for the most efficient of journeymen 
carvers and modellers, and train them under his own 
eye to his own ideas of execution. Women will there- 
fore have to compete with journeymen, and at journey- 
men’s wages. Physique and the grain of inventive 
freedom necessary even in this work will settle the 
question. There remain a few crafts like embroidery 
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and needlework, sedentary occupations of a mechanical 
kind. Here, too, the rate of payment must be a wage- 
rate. 

So much for the economical side. But a great deal 
of women’s activity in the arts arises among leisured 
people from the desire to do something, to gain the self- 
respect that springs from a worthy occupation. On this 
side there is more hope. I have just spoken of needle- 
work. If the designers of the future should be inspired 
to continue Morris’s efforts in reviving tapestry, not 
only would there be employment for wage-earning 
women, but there might well be a call for volunteers 
to execute work for churches and public buildings, 
otherwise too costly. The patience and modesty of 
former times enriched churches and halls with in- 
comparable wall-hangings. The combination of 
volunteers under an artist to carry out big works 
would be a wholesome substitute for the amateur art 
school, with its depressing lumber of superfluous can- 
vases, battered pots, outraged wood and leather. As 
I see the future, then, for the ‘‘ wo:nan artist,” it divides 
itself into the earning of moderate wages in such 
executive work as can be done as well by women as 
by men, or the performance of the same task under 
direction for no wages at all, but for the love of it. 

D. S. M. 


I have to apologise for the slip in last week’s article 
which turned Mr. Albert Goodwin into Mr. ‘‘ Alfred” 
Goodwin. It was a case of what the psychologists 
call ‘‘ obstructive association,” the substitution of one 
familiar name—that of the Greek scholar—for another. 


OLLA PODRIDA. 


AST week, I did not leave room in which to say 

~ about ‘‘A Court Scandal” more than that I had 
enjoyed it. It is, as I remember it, a very good enter- 
tainment. There is far more life in it than in most of 
the artless adaptations of artificial comedies with which 
London ekes out its theatrical history. The adaptors— 
Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Shillingford—have managed to 
bowdlerise their material without utterly destroying it, 
and, for that their version has several quite dramatic 
moments, one is inclined to forgive them the flat in- 
elegance of their writing. The motive of the play—a 
young man’s distress at his own youth—is, of course, 
quite false. A boy of nine may wish to be older 
than he is, but when he grows to the age of 
nineteen he is immensely proud of not being 
twenty. If the real Duc de Richelieu, at the age of 
nineteen, had been publicly presented by a great 
lady with a box of bon-bons, he would have taken 
it as a rather obvious compliment, handed the box 
round to the company, and eaten with gusto all the 
bon-bons that remained. The theatrical Duc de Richelieu 
(Mr. Seymour Hicks) hangs his head, becomes husky, 
and behaves with such tragic intensity of humiliation 
and despair as to suggest that nothing less than the 
stage opening under his feet and forthwith swallowing 
him up will afford him the slightest consolation. Of 
course, Mr. Hicks had to play the scene as it had been 
written, but he need not have underlined its absurdities 
quite so strongly. Throughout the whole play, indeed, 
Mr. Hicks worked a little too hard—he was too exube- 
rant, too pushful, for the eighteenth century. However, 
pushfulness and exuberance are good signs in a young 
actor, especially when, as in Mr. Hicks’ case, they are 
allied to humour and intelligence; and I should say—it 
is one of those vague sayings which save the critic 
trouble—that Mr. Hicks has the root of the matter in 
him. The contrast between his modernity and Miss 
Baird’s medievalism was rather amusing in this play of 
the last century, and was, I could not help thinking, 


rather a relief from ‘the usual thing.” Miss Baird 


played very charmingly. Mr. Beveridge was good as 
an Abbé, and Mr. Brandon Thomas, looking wonderfully 
like a figure in one of the Balvadiére prints, was 
most amusing as an old Baron. There was a host of 
other people in the cast, but I have mislaid my pro- 
gramme, and more than a week has elapsed since the 
first night. 

Mr. George Bancroft is a wise youth and industrious 
apprentice, who hurries slowly and has no wish to 
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make our flesh creep by a display of precocious origi- 
nality. He is still, as who should say, digging the 
foundations of his career, and we must not assume, just 
because Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Mr. Edward Terry 
have scrambled down, one after the other, into the 
earth-works and found in them not very much gold, that 
no stately edifice will be erected on them hereafter. 
Mr. Bancroft is still, merely and frankly, a student of 
dramaturgy, a copyist of ‘‘ the divine masterpieces, my 
boy!” In ‘* Theresa” he copied Sardou, seduiously 
and by no means ill. In ‘‘ What will the World Say?” 
he copies that writer on whose work his own parents 
went nap, so successfully, at the old ‘‘ Prince of Wales.” 
He comes forth, wearing Tom Robertson’s heart on his 
sleeve, and keeping his own talent discreetly up it. He 
knows well enough that the Robertsonian manner 
is outmoded, but he seems to have decided that 
it would be a good exercise to do something in 
that manner, and, now that he has done it, he is 
trying his hand, doubtless, at something in the 
manner of Ibsen, or Maeterlinck, or Dion Boucicault. 
Fellow-critics, let him take his time—he will emerge 
later in his quiddity. Meanwhile, this play of his is a very 
creditable copy of Robertson. True, there are one or 
two things in it which are not to be found in Robertson : 
there is an American girl in it, and a dyspeptic young 
man, and we know that both America and dyspepsia 
were post-Robertsonian discoveries. But evento these 
two characters Mr. Bancroft gives the spirit of his 
master. The dyspeptic young man starts for the wars, 
a street-organ playing ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind Me,” 
and the American girl throwing him a rose from the 
window. And, in the last act, home comes the young 
man, deeply bronzed and severely wounded. He is no 
longer dyspeptic, and it is impossible to believe that 
the girl is -still American—both of them have 
passed safely into the land of Robertson. Complete 
reformation before the end of the play was always one 
of the sacred canons of 1860 comedy. Just as the 
young man in this play is cured of his dyspepsia, so is 
his father, Mark Westoby, cured of his worldliness. In 
the first three acts, Mark Westoby is worldly and has 
dyed hair ; in the last act, his hair is white, and he is 
unworldly. I cannot help thinking that here Mr. 
Bancroft has copied the creator of Beau Farintosh too 
slavishly. ngentose puer, nimium ne crede colori, and 
when next you show us a worldly old man, symbolise 
not his conversion by changing the hue of his hair—the 
trick is stale ; rather, let him wear a wig, and then, in 
the last act, at his reclamation, reveal his baldness. On 
one very ingenious device, not known to Robertson, I 
must heartily congratulate Mr. Bancroft. A doctor 
comes on in the second act and warns Mrs. Westoby 
that her husband is suffering from ‘‘ valvular affection of 
the heart ;” yet, when the curtain falls on the last act, 
Mark Westoby has not died. Thus does Mr. Bancroft 
excite in us for his hero all the sympathy which we give 
only to the moribund, and yet he contrives to end 
the play with a village-dance and send us away quite 
happy. If that is not stage-craft, what is? Mr. 
Edward Terry played the part of Mark Westoby with 
great energy and resource. He has, moreover, his 
full share of that indefinable quality which is called 
‘the Terry charm,” and, so long as he is on the stage, 
criticism is ever lulled in delight. 

I went to see the new dresses for the ‘‘ Greek Slave” 
at Daly’s. I cannot say whether they are better than 
the old, as I had not seen the piece before. Most of the 
figures which crowd the stage are clad in neutral-tinted 
Liberty silks. This, 1 think, is a mistake—chronologi- 
cally, because the play is dated ‘‘ about go A.p.,” and 
Mr. Liberty’s business is not so old-established as all 
that; zsthetically, because neutral tints are neutralised 
into nullity by so rich a background as has been given 
to this piece, and because, even against a severe back- 
ground, they do not get across the footlights. They 
look very nice when one is near them in a daylit room, 
but are theatrically useless. I wish stage-managers 
would understand that a stage-crowd must, if it is to 
strike any real effect, be a harmony of flamboyant 
colours, interspersed with white and with black or, at 
least, very dark tones. As spectacle, the one thing I 
really liked in the ‘Greek Slave” was a dance 
of women in bright scarlet and women in deep 
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purple whirling with men in leopard-skins. However, 
I do not wish to cavil at the production. It is 
pleasant to find, at Daly’s, archeological or fantastic 
dresses of any kind, instead of the drearily realistic 
modern clothes which cast a blight over most of the 
musical comedies. I fear that Miss Marie Tempest 
would differ from me in this sentiment. Evidently, she 
disapproves of archzology, for, as the Blind Oracle of 
Memphis, she wears an evening-frock in which she 
might sup anywhere, after the performance, without 
exciting more remark than always is excited by a lady 
dressed in the very latest fashion. Or is the costume 
less a protest against the past thana hint that Egyptian 
Oracles used to take an unfair advantage of their less 
provident sisters by dressing just eighteen centuries 
ahead of them? Miss Tempest’s singing I am not 
qualified to praise. But I am glad to pay my tribute 
to the acting of Mr. Hayden Coffin. There is no living 
actor who understands so well as he what is meant by 
‘feconomy of means.” He expresses everything— 
grief, joy, jealousy, remorse, adoration—by one of two 
simple manceuvres. One of these is to bend the knees, 
throw back the arms, press the chin into the throat, 
raise the eyebrows and roll up the eyes. The other is 
to clasp the hands before the breast, compress the lips 
and nod repeatedly to the footlights. I know not 
which is the more effective. Mr. Huntley Wright is 
very droll, and Miss Letty Lind is delightful as ever, 
doing everything quite perfectly, in her gay, fragile, 
Liliputian way. MAx. 


A CONCERT; AND MR. SHAW’S GUIDE-BOOK. 


A CONCERT was announced for Wednesday evening 
in St. James’s Hall; but the affair proved to be a 
quaint kind of variety entertainment. A gentleman 
who shall be nameless played the violin as it has not 
often been played in St. James’s Hall. A lady called 
Madame Hanka Schjelderup sang and played the piano 
somewhat amateurishly. Who Madame Schjelderup is, 
whence she comes and where and under whom she was 
educated, are matters that do not concern me. What 
does concern me is the fact of her having been received 
by nearly the whole London Press as a pianist and 
singer of the first order. She is neither a singer nor 
pianist of the first order: she does not belong to the 
second or third or even to the fourth order. She is 
simply a very talented lady whose gifts, in their 
present stage of cultivation, would be most satis- 
factorily employed in the family circle. There, 
indeed, she would be invaluable. A lady who 
can sit down at the piano and get through a Liszt tran- 
scription or a Chopin fantasia without wrong notes is a 
rarity; and one who after doing this can stand up and 
sing a Brahms or Schubert song pleasingly is still 
rarer. But a performance we should all reckon well 
enough, and even feel grateful for, in the family circle 
is not necessarily good enough for the concert-plat- 
form. There are scores of pianists and hundreds of 
singers to be heard to-day, all of them much better 
than Madame Schjelderup ; and the fact of her doing 
two things should not blind us to the fact that as yet 
neither is done quite well enough to justify a public 
exhibition. If she added skirt dancing to her accom- 
plishments she might be no worse a pianist: she 
certainly would not be a better one. Of course this is 
the age of specialism; and I have before in these 
columns protested against the popular notion that 
because a person does one thing well he or she 
can do no other thing well. Therefore it will not 
be thought that I heard her with any prejudice. I even 
went with a rather too strong biasin her favour owing 
to the reports of my friends. But her shortcomings are 
too glaring to be missed by the most partial listener. 
As I entered the hall a muddled roar of piano-tone 
struck my ear, and in a few seconds I made two dis- 
coveries—first that Madame Schjelderup was playing a 
well-known Chopin fantasia, and second that she was 
using the sustaining pedal freely, even in the most 
intricate passages, to cover weakness of execution. That 
is so familiar a device of the charlatan that Madame 
Schjelderup may be strongly recommended to drop the 
trick at the earliest possible opportunity lest she finds 
herself wrongly classed. For it would be absurd to 
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place her amongst the charlatans. She plays and sings, 
I think, with a perfectly honest desire to do her best. 
But her finger-work and her conceptions are those of an 
exceptionally clever school-girl—nothing more. Later 
on she played a piece by Liszt, supposed to depict S. 
Francis walking on the waters. It is a singularly poor 
piece, even for Liszt : those running passages for'the 
left hand might represent birds fluttering down to be 
fed by S. Francis, or the moaning of the wind, or the 
rolling of waters, or the murmur of a crowd strongly 
moved by the preaching of S. Francis. Madame 
Schjelderup made absolutely nothing of it. She played 
the notes; but in spite of the confusion caused by the 
constant pedal, I could discover that there was no 
phrasing, and not even the beginnings of a style, in 
her playing of the thing. Her tone was weak and 
poor in quality. In short, as a pianist she has no 
distinction of any sort. The same must be said of her 
singing. She sang some Norwegian folk-songs, and it 
must be confessed that the screechings of a parrot 
would not have annoyed one more. I suppose the 
songs are stupid and vulgar—anyhow, they sounded 
stupid and vulgar. Sung more sweetly, and with much 
greater simplicity and a finer art, they might be 
pleasant. The best thing was Brahms’ ‘‘ Dunkel, wie 
dunkel in Wald und in Feld.” It is one of Brahms’ 
most beautiful songs, and Madame Schjelderup gave it 
simply, gracefully, and nearly always in tune. Her 
version of the ‘‘ Erlkénig” was ludicrously exag- 
gerated. She threw such stupendous pathos into the 
last words—‘‘ in his arms the child was dead ”—that 
one felt inclined to remind her that the child had 
been dead a century, and that, after all, one does 
not weep over Adam’s grave. Perhaps the singing 
seemed worse to me than it really was; and if so, I 
think most people who have heard Madame Schjelderup 
will understand why. Grimaces and fixed smiles and 
endeavours to hold an audience with a glittering eye 
always prejudice one against an artist. Luckily in her 
piano pieces Madame Schjelderup had her back turned 
to me; but while she sang she glittered her eye so 
much, and smiled so constantly, that I was fain to fix 
my eyes on my programme and try to listen to the 
singing and try to forget how the singer was looking. 
Perhaps Madame Schjelderup is unconscious of these 
antics ; but in any case she should cure herself of them 
as early as possible. A well-meaning, honest artist 
should rigorously avoid everything savouring ever so 
slightly of trickery. The appearance of trickery will 
only prevent her attaining the position to which she 
is entitled. It is not a very high position as yet ; 
though with hard work and good teaching so clever 
a woman ought to be able to win a high position. 
So far, however, Madame Schjelderup has not won it. 
Though a lover of peace and no fighting man, it is 
difficult for me to sit quiet, without an impulse to rush 
into the fray, while Mr. Shaw is scalping my colleagues 
wholesale, and holding up each scalp as he takes it as 
one more proof of the hopeless wrongness of the scalp- 
less ones and of the rightness of his book ‘‘ The Perfect 
Wagnerite.” Aman may be an expert in the use of 
the tomahawk and yet write a fantastic, mistaken, 
illogical and unreasonable book. Mr. Shaw knows it 
well enough, but he pretends not to know it. Pointing 
to his collection taken on the battlefield he says in his 
well-known fighting manner, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
this is what happens to people who contradict me: has 
anyone still the hardihood to say lam wrong?” Well, 
it is a painful thing, no doubt, to have one’s scalp 
taken; but though critics perish, facts remain; and 
even though my scalp should presently be added to the 
Hindhead exhibition, the fact will still remain that 
Mr. Shaw’s book was hopelessly wrong. I am not 
so extremely foolish as to take the writing of a 
bad book as a proof that a man is no critic. To 
err is one of the happiest privileges of humanity. 
Mr. Shaw, in spite of his error, is still the best critic of 
the school which superseded the Old one. But his 
error was none the less a serious one. My readers, in 
all probability, have not seen his defence, or, rather, his 
furious onslaught, for it took place in the columns of 
an obscure paper not in the least likely to be read by 
those who take the Saturpay Review. I saw it by 
the merest accident, and purchased it in the fond hope 
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of finding myself hanged, drawn and quartered with 
the rest of my brethren of the craft. Disappointment 
followed, for Mr. Shaw has not dealt with one of my 
objections, although they seemed to me urgent enough 
to call fora reply. This is the plan he adopts. First 
he denounces the makers of Bayreuth guide-books—an 
extremely proper proceeding ; for the Bayreuth guide- 
books are amongst the most charming examples of 
human stupidity ever manufactured. Then he cuts up 
with enthusiastic thoroughness an unlucky gentleman 
who talked about the first five notes of the ‘‘ noble 
Redemption through Love” motive. This was also 
quite proper. He next proceeds to state that 
‘*The Ring ” is a dramatic poem and not a collection of 
acrostics. This is true: one of my objections to ‘‘ The 
Perfect Wagnerite” was its treatment of the ‘‘ Ring” 
as a collection of acrostics and not as a dramatic poem. 
Next he says, ‘‘ The critics who have exasperated me 
most, however, are those who have spun out their copy 
by telling the whole story of ‘ The Ring’ over again, in 
the style of the ‘argument’ prefixed toa Covent Garden 
‘ book of the words,’ and then coolly adding : ‘Somewhat 
in this manner does Mr. Shaw set forth the well-known 
story of the tetralogy.’ This is enough to make the 
most patient man forget himself.” It is. Who did it? 
After this explosion he re-asserts the argument of 
‘*The Perfect Wagnerite ;” proves that Wagner was a 
revolutionist ; tells those who differ from him to read 
Tolstoi’s essay on art; and admits that he has no 
reason for preferring ‘‘The Ring of the Niblungs” to 
‘‘The Niblung’s Ring.” This last point is of no 
importance, though it might possibly lead to confusion, 
were Shakespearean scholars to speak of ‘‘ Hamlets,” 
**Othellos,” and ‘‘The Merry Wiveses of Windsors.” 
Was it not Mr. Toots in ‘‘ Dombey and Son” who had 
a similar mania for pluralising simple words ? 

Now I submit that though the ground may be strewn 
with the dead and dying, Mr. Shaw has not answered 
one of the principal objections to ‘‘ The Perfect Wag- 
nerite.” He has not even endeavoured to convince any- 
one that Wagner was so great a booby as to have seen 
his work performed without noticing that the ‘‘ Dusk of 
the Gods ” was superfluous and a contradiction of the 
earlier part of the ‘‘ Ring.” In protesting against the 
book I summarised the story as Mr. Shaw told it, not 
Wagner’s story. Mr. Shaw has not pointed out any 
misrepresentations or errors in my summary ; and since 
I showed where, in my opinion, Mr. Shaw had come to 
grief, it is obviously no reply to say that no one had a 
right to summarise at all. He has not even tried to 
explain how one may achieve what I venture to call the 
impossible feat of concentrating one’s attention on the 
music and drama of ‘The Ring,” at the same time 
keeping his allegory in mind. He says that unless one 
does this it is impossible to get any cnjoyment 
out of the ‘‘ Rhinegold.” I say that one may think 
of the drama and music, or think of Mr. Shaw’s inter- 
pretation; but that to do the two things is utterly 
impossible, owing to the fact of our brains being con- 
structed as they are, and not as Mr. Shaw would have 
them constructed. And if this is so, nearly the whole 
of ‘‘ The Perfect Wagnerite ” collapses ; for no one can 
believe that Wagner wrote four huge music-dramas to 
say merely what he could have said in a book of the 
dimensions of ‘‘The Perfect Wagnerite.” One may 
judge the ‘‘ Ring” as a mighty work of art, or one may 
judge of it as a Fabian tract. Judged as a work of art 
it is, to me, satisfactory. Mr. Shaw says that judged as 
a Fabian tract it is not satisfactory to him. Iam glad 
of it; but Iam sorry for Mr. Shaw when he proceeds 
to argue that, the Fabian tract interpretation having 
broken down, it is the ‘‘ Ring” that has broken down. 
I believe the truth to be that Mr. Shaw has already 
perceived his mistake. j. F. &. 


FINANCE. 


| Far week we observed that the Stock Exchange 

could not keep going two booms at the same time, 
but in view of the amount of business transacted during 
the past week this statement requires some modification. 
It is true that the greatest activity has reigned in the 
South African Market, but in all other departments 
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transactions have been upon a very large scale. It isa 
long time since there has been seen such a general and 
sustained revival of business; and so far from there 
being any indications of a speedy reaction, the feeling 
of confidence brought about by the cessation of political 
alarms, by the extraordinary expansion of trade and 
industry, both in this country and in the United States, 
and by the abundance of money seeking investment, 
makes it probable that the upward movement will con- 
tinue for some time to come. In very high quarters, 
where the information available is more extensive than 
that at the command of most people, the opinion is 
expressed that for quite ten years past the general feel- 
ing of security has never been so great as it is at the 
present time, nor have the conditions been so favour- 
able for a remarkable development of commerce and 
manufactures. During the present account Stock 
Exchange values have been generally put at a 
much higher level, and this has brought about 
a number of realisations. So far, however, from 
causing a reaction, profit-taking sales have merely 
called a temporary halt, and there have been plenty of 
buyers ready to absorb what anyone has wanted to sell. 
Slight set-backs of this kind conduce to the healthiness 
of the markets, preventing the upward movement from 
developing into a wild scramble of speculators. There 
is reason to believe, indeed, that a good deal of the 
buying is by investors who have taken stocks and 
shares off the market, and it is especially noticeable 
that the small French investor, who until recently 
seems to have been hoarding his savings, has been 
much in evidence during the past fortnight. Of 
course, there is no doubt that the size of the 
speculative account open for the rise has very largely 
increased, but it is also certain that there is a 
large amount of money at present seeking invest- 
ment, and that in the absence of new undertakings 
a great deal of this is going into proved concerns. 
Thus far, indeed, the movement has not been taken 
advantage of to any extent by the company- promoter, 
and the list of new enterprises in January was not a 
long one. But the conditions are now all in favour of 
successful issues for sound undertakings, and the 
present month will, therefore, in all probability, see a 
large number of new joint-stock companies floated. 
We trust that the lessons of 1897 and 1898 will not be 
forgotten by investors, and that they will exercise more 
discrimination than has been customary in the past in 
the selection of the companies in which to invest their 
money. No company law reform can possibly be so 
effective as will be a very slight improvement in the 
intelligence and caution of the investing public. 


In the Bank return itself of Thursday it is difficult to 
discover any reason for lowering the rate from 3} to 
3 per cent. which was not apparent last week. In fact, 
the position as a whole this week is somewhat less 
favourable, the reserve having fallen £53,000, whilst 
the proportion of reserve to liabilities has fallen 4 per 
cent. to 45% per cent. The reserve is, however, 
4,200,000 more this week than at the same period last 
year, and the proportion is } per cent. higher. During 
the week £126,000 in gold was received from abroad, 
and about £ 166,000 returned from circulation. Discourt 
rates immediately followed the reduction in the Bank 
rate, money being extremely abundant, and it being 
very difficult at the close of business to dispose 
of outstanding balances at any rate whatever. The 
general three months’ rate was 2 per cent., but business 
was done at 1 per cent. Our forecast of the future of 
the Money Market seems likely, therefore, to be fulfilled. 
Money is flowing into England from all parts, and the 
exchanges of France, Germany, Holland, and the 
United States are all at present in favour of London, 
owing to the enormous purchases of securities that have 
been made on the London market by investors in these 
countries. As we have remarked above, the actual 
volume of business transacted on the London Stock 
aoe during the past fortnight is probably unprece- 

ented. 


The enormous increase in the gold production of the 
world can scarcely fail in the long run to provide the 
world with an abundant currency. Russia, Japan, 
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the United States, and now India, have undoubtedly 
absorbed enormous quantities of gold, but the power of 
absorption of all these countries is necessarily finite. 
Russia has apparently come to the end of her tether. 
The gold she has absorbed has been through the 
medium of foreign loans, and she can no longer find 
customers for further loans. So also Japan can 
no longer absorb gold so rapidly as she has done 
recently. India will continue to absorb gold, and at 
the present time practically the whole of the supply 
from Australia goes to that country. Nevertheless, the 
gold production of the world continues to increase at a 
rapid rate, and although economists are not agreed as 
to the precise effect of an increase in the quantity of 
the circulating medium, the course of trade after the 
great gold discoveries in Australia and in California 
clearly indicates that an augmentation of the world’s 
stock of the precious metal is, if not the cause, at least 
the concomitant, of an enormous expansion in the 
world’s commerce. At the present time it is probable 
that the first years of the next century will see an 
expansion in trade and manufactures all over the 
world unsurpassed in the present century, and this 
expansion will clearly again be accompanied, if not 
caused, by a very large increase in the world’s stock of 


gold. 


Two favourable dividend declarations during the 
week, and the reduction of the Bank rate on Thursday, 
have had their effect upon Home Rails, and a strong 
upward tendency is perceptible in this market. The 
prospects of expanding trade should make increased 
dividend distributions for 1899 possible, and the fact 
that in several cases the results of the past half-year have 
been more favourable than the market anticipated is an 
additional reason why the outlook in the Home Railway 
market may be considered hopeful. There has still been 
an undue increase in working expenditure on most of the 
lines, but to this expansion of expenditure there must 
be limits, and during the past half-year the increased 
cost of coal on account of the coal strike has probably 
been a more importanr factor in most cases than any 
further increase in wages or shortening of the hours of 
labour. The traffic receipts of the week were again a 
favourable feature, except in the case of the London and 
North-Western, which reported a decrease of £1,572. 
This is, however, of less importance, because it is com- 
pared with a week last year when the receipts showed 
an increase of £7,243. The Midland increase of 
£9,380, on the other hand, is less significant, because it 
follows a decrease last year of 46,587 ; but the North- 
Eastern improvement of £6,016 on the top of an 
increase in 1898 of £10,336, the Great Western in- 
crease of #5,220 following one of £9,710, and the Great 
Northern increase of £5,297 following one of £1,567, 
are all satisfactory signs of steadily expanding revenue. 
Metropolitan Districts have continued their advance, 
and on Thursday night closed at 4o, or 53 higher than 
at the last carry over, and 10 points higher than the 
price twelve months ago. The rumours concerning the 
negotiations entered upon by certain big companies 
with a view to improving the management and control 
of the District Company are beginning to take more 
definite shape, and it is now stated that one proposal is 
to guarantee a small dividend on District stock. It is 
somewhat surprising that no big financier has yet arisen 
who will conceive and carry out the idea of amalga- 
mating the whole of the underground railways, old and 
new, into one great metropolitan railway, worked on a 
uniform electric system. Chatham and Dover Second 
Preference have been a favourite stock during the week, 
and have risen 6 points, on the report and the state- 
ments made at the meeting on Wednesday. If only a 
tithe of the benefits which are expected to accrue from 
the agreement with the South-Eastern are realised 
“uring the next six months, Chatham Second Prefs. 
should come very near to getting the whole of their 
Preference dividend. 


We have often called attention to the favourable 
position of Great Northern ‘‘ A” and Deferred Stocks, 
both of which appear to us to have been unduly depressed 
by fears of the result of the Great Central’s competition. 
The Great Northern dividend declaration on Tuesday last 
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confirms all that we have said in favour of these two 
securities. The actual dividends are the same as in 
1897 : but the balance forward is more than £20,000 
higher than at 31 December 1897. Moreover, 
additional capital charges of from £25,000 to £30,000 
have had to be met, so that the gross increase in 
receipts of £106,coo during the second half of ’98,;and 
the increase of £11,600 in the balance forward at 
30 June last, could scarcely have been expected to pro- 
vide any increase in the dividend for the whole of 1898, 
as compared with that for the whole of 1897. Thecom- 
pany is undoubtedly wise in carrying a larger balance 
forward in view of the threatened competition; and 
although the Deferred shareholders may be disappointed 
for a time, the policy of the directors will be to their 
advantage in the end. Even as it is, Great Northern 
‘** A,” on the basis of last year’s dividend, at its present 
price gives the highest yield to the investor of any 
Home Railway stock, and we anticipate that in the 
present state of the market this security will soon 
appreciate in value. No doubt the Great Northern 
benefited last year by the coal strike in South Wales 
and the consequent increased demand for North- 
country coal. But now that the coal strike is well 
ended, the Great Northern receipts still continue to 
expand in a very satisfactory fashion, and since the cost 
of working, so far as can be judged from the dividend 
statement, did not increase during the second half of 
1898 in anything like the same proportion as in the 
second half of 1897, it seems quite probable that next 
year the ‘‘A” and Deferred shareholders will get a 
bigger dividend. 


The Great Western dividend was a pleasant surprise 
for the market, which was expecting 5} per cent., 
instead of the 53} per cent. actually declared. More- 
over the balance forward is £12,000 bigger than that 
at 31 December 1897, although the dividend is 
1} per cent. less than the distribution for the whole of 
1897. The gross decrease in the traffic receipts for the 
past half-year was £91,000, but just at the end of the 
coal strike the falling off was as high as £150,000. 
During the last three months of the year, therefore, 
the Great Western regained some £60,000 of its pre- 
vious losses, and, as the expansion in the traffic receipts 
of this line continues, there is little doubt that during 
the present year the company will again be able to earn 
a dividend of 6 per cent., as in previous years. The 
yield of Great Western stock at the present price and 
on the basis of last year’s dividend is only £2 6s. 1d. ; 
but if the 6 per cent. dividend is restored at the end of 
this year the yield to the investor will be 43 115. 5d. 
We give below our table of the net yield of English 
railways on the basis of the dividend declarations for 
last year, the amount of dividend accrued being in 
each case deducted from the price, except where the 
quotation is already ‘‘ ex dividend ” :— 


Net oF RAILWAYS. 


Dividend. Price. Yield. 
1898 a.” & 

Great Northern “‘A” ... 2}... 58% 16 
Brighton ‘‘A” ... 16 
North-Eastern aks 64 1782 12 
Great Northern Def. ... 2}... 623 12 
Lancs. and Yorks ven st 149} 10 
Brighton ... es 63 187 

Great Northern Pref. oat. 6 
Chatham tst Pref.* 139} 4 


” 2nd ” Tt 
Metropolitan _... 
South-Western ... 
Great Eastern 
South-Eastern 
South-Western Def. 
South-Eastern A” 
Great Western 


* 1898-9. 


It seems probable that in the American market the 
top of the rise has been reached, except in the case of a 
few stocks in which there are exceptional reasons for a 
further advance. London now takes little or no 
initiative in this market, the rdle of operators being 
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reduced to waiting on movements in Wall Street. And 
even in Wall Street uncertainty apparently prevails. 
There does not seem to be any likelihood of a big 
reaction, asa large part of the recent buying in America 
has been on investment account. But, in spite of all 
efforts to revivify the market by various rumours of big 
deals and big combinations, it has been found impossible 


to establish a further general advance. On this side it. 


is known that there have been some big realisations 
during the week. The one American security in which 
an important advance may still be confidently predicted 
is Central Pacific stock. We have already announced 
the main outlines of the reorganisation scheme which is 
being arranged between Mr. Hujfitington and the 
Southern Pacific on the one hand, and the shareholders 
in the Central Pacific on the other. The scheme, which 
practically amounts to the amalgamation of the two 
companies, on conditions undoubtedly favourable to 
the holders of Central Pacific shares, is complete, 
and there is little doubt that it will be successfully 
carried through. We also hear that the negotiations 
with the United States Government with respect to 
the indebtedness of the Central Pacific Company to the 
Government are rapidly progressing towards a success- 
ful issue. Another American security which is likely to 
go a little higher is Northern Pacific stock. It has 
been decided, we are informed on good authority, to 
declare a dividend of 2 per cent., and this means that 
the net earnings of the road have been much more than 
sufficient to pay this dividend. On 30 June last the 
profits for the year were sufficient to pay the full 
dividend on the Four per Cent. Preferred Stock and 
to leave a surplus of $3,000,000. The first three 
months of the second half of 1898 increased the net 
profit to $3,250,000, or more than enough to pay 4 per 
cent. on the Common Stock. The net earnings continue 
to increase satisfactorily, and, although the common 
Stock has risen from 41 in November last to 54}, the 
position and prospects of the company warrant a still 
higher figure. Certain low-priced stocks like Chesa- 
peake and Ohio and Eries may also show considerable 
improvement should the efforts which are being made 
to improve the conditions under which the coal roads 
have to do their business be successful. The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Company has brought the art of 
carrying big loads at a low cost almost to perfection, 
and as its roads and rolling stock are in admirable con- 
dition, any improvement in coal freights will make a 
considerable difference in the company’s profits. 


The activity in the South African Market continues 
unabated, and the volume of business transacted still 
beats the record of even the great boom of 1895. At 
the beginning of the week there was some apprehension 
that the settlement in Paris might cause a reaction, but 
these fears proved to be unfounded. French investors 
have, in fact, entirely regained that confidence in 
Transvaal gold-mining shares which they lost after 
the collapse of the 1895 boom, and, as we have often 
pointed out, this renewed confidence is fully justified 
by the progress made in the industry during the past 
two years. No one doubts now that the improvement 
in the South African Market has come to stay, and 
though there have been a good many sales on the part 
of those who bought at lower figures, there has been an 
equal amount of fresh buying which has kept the market 
in a state of high activity, and has raised prices to a still 
higher level. After the first rush of buying at the 
beginning of the present account the pace became, 
owing to these factors, moderate, and the whole move- 
ment has been kept well within bounds—a circumstance 
which is the surest guarantee of the permanence of the 
improvement. Since last week Rand Mines have moved 
up 2 in consequence of the share-splitting scheme 
which will be put before the meeting on 1 March. 
There have also been considerable dealings in Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields, the price of which has risen 1} since 
the last account. The advance is said to be due to a 
large deal in Robinson Deeps which the company has 
carried out with a big Paris firm. 


Robinson Deeps, to which we first called attention 
more than twelve months ago, have risen three points 
to 13}, and have been as high as 133. Even this big 
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advance does not by any means exhaust the possibilities 
of this deep level. With an average yield of nearly 
19 dwts. per ton, the Robinson Deep, working its full 
mill of 200 stamps, should eventually be able to earn 
profits of 200 per cent. for twenty years. Therefore, to 
yield 7 per cent. to the investor, and the return 
of his capital at the end of this time, the price of 
Robinson Deeps should be £19. Another deep-level 
share in which there is still room for considerable 
improvement is the Glen Deep. Since it started crush- 
ing in September last this mine has increased its yield 
per ton crushed to nearly 144 dwts. It has been 
decided to increase the mill to 200 stamps, with which 
profits of 440,000 a month should be earned, the life 
of the mine being about sixteen years. To return 7 per 
cent. to the investor, and the return of capital, the price 
of Glen Deep should therefore be about 47. New 
Steyne Estates, to which we called attention last week 
as a deep-level proprietary company of great promise, 
have risen}. These shares are attracting considerable 
attention in Paris, one of the largest financial houses 
there having acquired an important interest in the 
Company. The Jumpers Deep is about to issue 87,316 
new shares at “5 per share for the purpose of wiping 
out the debt of the Company. Each shareholder regis- 
tered on the 15th inst. will have the right to apply for 
one new share for every five shares held; and, as the 
shares are now quoted at 5}, shareholders taking up 
their pro-rata proportion will make a profit. More- 
over, Jumpers Deep shares at 5} are much undervalued. 
The mine obtained during the last six months of 1898 
an average recovery of 12} dwts. per ton. This, with 
a full mill of 200 stamps at work, should enable the 
mine to earn dividends of at least 75 percent. So that, 
to yield 7 per cent. to the investor, with return of 
capital, the price of the shares should be about 47. 


Amongst the outcrop mines there has been a good 
deal of interest in the new developments on the Rand- 
fontein property. Itis said that the Randfontein Estates 
has formed six new subsidiary companies, with a capital 
of over half a million each—four-fifths of which is to go 
to the parent company—and that seven other companies 
with the same capital will shortly be formed. Some 
rather wild calculations have been indulged in as to the 
potential value of these new companies to the Rand 
fontein Estates, but the effect of the news has been to 
arouse a good deal of activity in the Robinson group. 
Another deal of considerable importance is announced. 
Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co. have purchased a large 
interest from the Barnato house in the Glencairn Com- 
pany. The Glencairn mine is the outcrop of the Glen 
Deep, and has an average recovery of 8.22 dwts. per 
ton. During 1898 it made an average profit of 12s. 1d. 
per ton, and paid a dividend of 25 per cent. for the year. 
In 1897 and 1896 it paid no dividends ; but in 1895 it 
declared 27! per cent., and in 1894 12} per cent. Now 
that Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co. have acquired an 
interest in the property, the full mill of 160 stamps 
should soon be got to work. In this case the monthly 
profits will probably increase to £15,000, and dividends 
of 35 per cent. may beearned. Since, however, the life 
of the mine with 160 stamps will probably only be about 
12 years, the value of the shares would only be £2 tos., 
which is the price now quoted. Under more expert 
management it is, of course, possible that by more 
careful sorting and more extensive development the 
yield per ton may be increased ; but at present there 
does not seem to be much room for a further advance 
in the price of the shares. 


For some time past there have been rumours that 
the Standard Oil Trust was organising a big copper 
combine in the United States. These rumours have 
always been strenuously denied. We are informed, 
however, that the Standard Oil Trust has now suc- 
ceeded in obtaining control of all copper-producing 
mines in the United States except the Anaconda. No 
doubt the formation of this gigantic copper trust has 
been one of the factors which have caused the recent 
enormous rise in the price of copper. On the other 
hand, stocks of copper are steadily diminishing, whilst 
the demand for the metal for use in various industries is 
as steadily increasing. It will be some time, of course, 
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before any new copper mines can be brought to the pro- 
ducing stage ; and in the meantime it seems probable that 
Mr. Rockefeller and his friends will have things pretty 
much their own way, and there may be a further 
considerable rise in the price of copper. The action of 
the Standard Oil Trust explains also to some extent the 
great rise in the value of Anaconda and Rio Tinto 
shares. The Anaconda is now, however, in a position 
to increase enormously its output of the metal if it so 
desires. It has accumulated a very large reserve of 
working capital ; the fire which has raged so long in the 
richest portion of the mine has finally been extinguished, 
and the mine itself is most admirably equipped and 
organised. It will only be necessary to erect a larger 
number of smelting furnaces to increase very largely the 
output of the mine, and we doubt if even the Standard Oil 
Trust will be able to make a “‘ corner ” in copper unless it 
obtains control of the Anaconda mine as well—a control 
which can only be obtained by paying a very big price 
indeed, if it can be obtained at any price, which we 
doubt. 


When the National and the Mutual Life Assurance 
Societies amalgamated under the title of the National 
Mutual, neither of them was in very flourishing 
circumstances. Amalgamation somewhat improved 
their prospects, although, with two sets of officials and 
two boards of directors to be more or less provided 
for, the outlook in the way of expenditure was not 
encouraging. The Mutual had an expense ratio 
exceeding 20 per cent., and the National had 
fluctuated from 30 per cent. in 1890 to less than 
half this ratio in 1894. The National Mutual began 
by expending 17 per cent. of its premium income; but 
the report for 1898 shows that this has been reduced 
to less than 14} per cent., a change on which the 
management may well be congratulated. But even 
after this improvement the expenses remain too high. 
It is currently reckoned that 75 per cent. of the renewal 
premiums is an adequate expenditure to incur on their 
account ; and the balance of the expenditure amounts to 
something like 150 per cent. of the new premiums. This, 
of course, is an altogether excessive ratio, inasmuch as 
the average expenditure of British offices is only about 
70 per cent. of the new premiums, after allowing 74 per 
cent. for renewals. The National Mutual is getting a 
ridiculously small amount of new business—only in 
fact just about sufficient, if indeed it is sufficient, 
to prevent its total premium income from decreasing. 
The claims incurred in 1898 seem heavy, as they are 
considerably above the claims for the previous two 
years. The rate of interest earned upon the funds is, 
however, satisfactory, amounting to over 4} per cent.; 
while the assets and the details given in regard to them 
are distinctly good. Moreover, the actual value of the 
Stock Exchange securities held by the Society is £21,500 
more than the value at which they are entered. The 
liabilities of the Society were valued at the end of 1898 
on a 3 per cent. basis, and the valuation shows a surplus 
of more than £200,000. Bonuses to the extent of 
£182,000 are to be divided; and as the Society is a 
mutual one, the whole balance will be carried forward. 
The bonus on policies effected since the amalgamation 
is to be at the rate of 30s. per cent. per annum, which is 
very fair when we remember thatthe Society’s premiums 
are not high. A little more vigour and a little more 
economy ought to succeed in making the National 
Mutual a good office in the not very distant future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IS THERE A CHURCH CRISIS ? 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEW. 


Carlton Club. 

Sir,—Your article of last Saturday will do much to 
alienate public sympathy from controversialists who 
seem to think any Protestant stick good enough to fight 
with, provided it is thick enough ; and it will also lead 
sensible Churchmen of every shade of religious opinion 
to ask themselves whether a Church “crisis” really 
exists. For what, after all, is there that threatens 
disaster and dissolution? Is it the ‘‘ secret” societies 
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which ‘‘honeycomb” the Church of England? A 
careful investigation shows that there is exactly one 
society to which the epithet is applicable, its roll of 
membership consisting of a single name. The case of 
the Society of the Holy Cross certainly cannot be cited, 
as its not very alarming ‘‘ secrets” were laid bare to the 
world at least a quarter of a century ago. Or is the 
‘* crisis ” due to the supposed perils of the confessional, 
which, real or imaginary, cannot be credited with the 
glamour of novelty, nor be said to have been suddenly 
sprung on an unsuspecting and zngénue British public. 
Again, ‘‘unauthorised” services, even if an anachronism, 
or, at any rate, an excrescence, are scarcely so charged 
with peril as to spell a crisis, especially as their 
discontinuance has already been amicably agreed 
upon. Or is it the increased prevalence and popularity 
of an ornate and significant ceremonial that augurs 
a general upheaval? If so, this alarm is not of yester- 
day. There are scores of parishes which, for nearly 
fifty years, have never known any other type of service 
than that dubbed “‘ Ritualistic.” Lastly, that redoubt- 
able, if mythical, quadruped, Lady Wimborne’s Palm- 
Sunday donkey, is somewhat elderly, and the final bow 
which he is this week making to the public must be in 
the nature of a happy release. 

Your just condemnation of the Protestant method 
of insult and invective is not less valuable than your 
reminder that the Church is a spiritual kingdom. If 
Sir William Harcourt’s views could prevail, there would 
indeed be little left of the old Church of England but 
a narrow Puritan, or, rather, Secularist, sect—a body 
purely the creature of the State, bereft of any organic. 
continuity with historical Christianity, and bound hand 
and foot in subjection to an authority that to-day need 
not be Christian, even in profession.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, GEORGE ARTHUR. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
3 Dr. Johnson’s Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
31 January, 1899. 

S1r,—In your articles on the above subject no reference 

is made to the sum of £369,040 handed over uncondi- 
tionally to the trustees of Maynooth Roman Catholic 
College under the Irish Church Act of 1869. That pay- 
ment has been considered by many a settlement of the 
Roman Catholic claims, and is an element that cannot 
now be ignored. Nor has the analogue of the English 
Universities been discussed. In 1895 the propaganda 
authorised all Roman Catholics to go to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. In view of the fact that the ‘‘ atmosphere” of 
the English Universities is far more ‘‘ Protestant” than 
that of Dublin, it is pure sophism to argue that the faith 
of Irish Roman Catholics is endangered at the latter. 
Religious equality condemns the establishment of an 
university from the offices of which all Protestants would 
be excluded, while Roman Catholics are eligible for 
every office—-from provost to gate-porter—in Trinity 
College. Protestant taxpayers properly protest against 
public money being applied to the endowment of a 
university for the offices of which a disabling statute. 
must enact that ‘‘no Protestant need apply”! This 
might be obviated were Roman Catholics disabled from 
holding office in Trinity College, but no fair-minded 
Protestant desires to exclude them, provided they 
receive similar treatment. ducationally the proposed 
University would be detrimental to learning. Its raison 
d’étre is that the curriculum may be exclusively under 
the control of Roman Catholics, whose first act would 
be to confine the study of history, philosophy, and 
science within the narrowest limits. The students 
drawn from~ the lower social stratum would not 
have the advantage of mingling with the better 
classes in Trinity College, and thus would lose that 
culture which is connoted by a University education. 
Politically the proposed institution would be a gross 
blunder. Only four members of the Cabinet are in 
favour of it. All the Liberal-Unionists and the bulk of 
the Conservatives are hostile. It is demanded only by 
those who hamper the British Government, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, at every turn; who lose no 
opportunity of parading their disloyalty to England, yet. 
who, whether in respect of Imperial Taxation or Higher 
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Education, never fail to cry, like the daughters of the 
horse-leech, ‘‘Give! Give!” Further, it would perpetuate 
those religious distinctions which have been the bane of 
Ireland. When it is remembered that the better classes 
in Ireland are mainly Protestant, it will be seen from the 
following facts that Roman Catholics are under no 
educational disadvantage. They hold four out of the 
fifteen Irish judgeships, to which must be added 
the three English judgeships held by Irish Roman 
Catholics. They hold 40 per cent. of the higher posts 
of the Irish Civil Service. No less than half of the 
total number of inspectorships under the National 
Education Board are reserved for them exclusively. 
Notwithstanding the clamour for the -University, the 
number of Roman Catholic students in Trinity College 
is 10 per cent.—a very large proportion, seeing that the 
number of Roman Catholics and Protestants in Ireland 
whose education terminates in the National Schools 
stands in the ratio of about twenty to one.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, F. St. Joun Morrow. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Srr,—On the facts ‘‘A Barrister” is in error. Un- 
doubtedly the Welsh strikers were given Outdoor 
Relief in money as well as in kind. His misapprehen- 
sions of my previous letter have no public interest, and 
he is welcome to enjoy them. Since his ability can 
only make a semblance of defence for the action of the 
Welsh Guardians, we can better realise how indefen- 
sible their policy is. Everyone agrees that some 
method of preventing strikes is required; but I repeat 
they will be encouraged, not prevented, when every 
striker knows that he can compel his employer to 
support him through the medium of the poor rate. It 
was certainly with a view of averting the spreading of 
this consequence that part of my letter published on 
17 December was penned. The prevention of strikes 
is a matter which I believe can be achieved, and I shall 
hope with your permission to deal with it elsewhere. 

To assert that not giving outdoor relief would help 
the employers is a perversion of fact. Want of space 
prevents setting out the obvious pros and cons on 
which a strike is started and continued. It cannot be 
denied that to make the employer maintain through 
the rates his own strikers (whose object is to force him 
to give them more money and ruin him if he won’t) is 
tantamount to compelling a besieged city to feed and 
clothe from its limited and daily decreasing store its 
own besiegers. This may be legal; it is utterly im- 
moral. 

Your correspondent asserts that the object of the 
Speen Justices was a living wage. This is the object of 
the Trades Union. And outdoor relief in the Welsh 
case is only wage given to keep a man living outside 
the workhouse rather than admit him as an inmate. 

In all cases the result is to make up a wage, a purely 
fictitious standard in the case of the Trade Union, in the 
case of a Board of Guardians the creature of their 
personal temperament. The real value, even the market 
value, of labour is utterly disregarded. What other 
form of work, mental or physical, is paid for in this 
fictitious manner ? 

Your correspondent swallows the principle of a Poor 
Law passed over 60 years ago, and with equal ability 
swallows any administration of that principle. I 
refuse to accept this lax administration of Outdoor 
Relief because experience in urban and rural Unions has 
incontestably proved that a strict system will almost 
eliminate the expenditure on Outdoor Relief without 
increasing the inmates of the Union. At present Out- 
door Relief too often enables the individual (particularly 
the widow) to underbid a competitor and work for a less 
wage, with the result of bringing the latter upon the 
rates, and increasing the dependence of the former upon 
relief. Any ‘‘making up” of a wage by Guardians or 
Trade Unions does affect the independence of the 
labourer, because he relies on something beyond and 
independent of his real wage-earning capacity, does 
increase pauperism, because the man who is shut out by 
the Trades Union is forced to rely upon Poor Relief. 
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There is a passage your correspondent forgot to 
quote: ‘‘if every poor man’s family were employed 
whenever they requested it, and were allowed the whole 
profits of their labour, then work would become easy 
and habitual when actually necessary to daily subsist- 
ence”—this, I repeat, is the idea to be contended against. 
It rejects all prudence, thrift, and foresight, it postu- 
lates every person’s right to be employed (by whom no 
one knows, probably by that convenient entity ‘‘ the 
State”); it assumes a state of nature on the profits theory 
and would demonstrate anyone who believes such a. 
scheme to be himself a natural. It is the antithesis of 
everything that makes for independence and prosperity. 

The action of the Merthyr Tydfil Union seems to be 
a method of administration which, apart from all 
legality, must end in the Poor Law becoming a vast 
Outdoor Relief system to ‘‘make up” a living wage to 
anyone who does not choose to try to get it in any 
other way. Attempts to ‘‘make up” a living wage in 
order to keep a man out of the house are surely per- 
version of the Poor Law. If such administration be 
held justifiable, then I would strongly agitate for the 
rejection of a worn-out and dangerous principle, and for 
the adoption of a Poor Law Test more in accordance 
with the modern relations of employer and employed. 

Is the Workhouse to be for the children, the sick,, 
and the imbecile only? The old people are to receive 
Outdoor Relief under the name of Old Age Pensions. 
Is the man who can, but will not, support himself to be: 
allowed to live on the rates outside the Workhouse ; if 
so, what is the use of the Workhouse? If it is to be 
merely a hospital and a nursery, the term ‘‘ Work- 
house ” loses its meaning. What is the value of any 
labour test if a person is not compelled to elect between 
indoor relief and fighting his own battle? The distinc- 
tion between those who can work and won’t and the 
very limited and temporary class who cannot work from 
physical difficulties or climatic condition is now com- 
pletely lost sight of. 

I again say that the real source of the problem is in 
the Workhouse itself. I doubt the practical value of a 
principle which sufficed for England as it was in 1834, 
and then only as a compromise. 

There is room for reform in indoor relief. The 
Urban poor must be separately considered from the 
rural poor. The labour tasks require revision. And 
although in some Metropolitan and Rural Unions a 
scheme for married quarters and non-separation of the 
family has been sometimes abused, it does not follow 
that a good scheme is impossible. The present system, 
or want of it, is utterly unable to grapple with our new 
social ideas and the intricate mechanism of modern life. 

There is shame, there is to the honest labourer 
dishonour in the Workhouse. This ought not to be. 
The shame and the dishonour lie most upon those who 
realise the problem of the poor, and having the power 
to deal with it, evade their responsibility by granting 
doles to the aged, the strikers, or any other creature of 
agitation. 

ARCHER M. 

2 Essex Court, Temple. 


“OQ RICHARD, O MON ROI!” 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Carlyle’s strong sayings and stirring passages 
are, perhaps, more often quoted from memory than. 
after strict verification. This would appear to be so: 
again, in the case of the interesting and sympathetic 
article in your number of 14 January, ‘‘ Our Neigh- 
bour’s Difficulties.” The writer there says :— 

‘In an exquisitely pathetic chapter Carlyle describes 
how, on the eve of the Revolution, Louis XVI. attended 
a banquet of his officers at Versailles, and how, on the 
Sovereign’s entry, the orchestra struck up the air, ‘O 
Richard, o mon roi! l’univers t’abandonne.’ Is not 
France in the position of her once unhappy King ?” &c. 

In the first instance, it cannot fairly be said that the 
incident related took place ‘‘ on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion” ; the States General had been opened on 5 May, 
1789; the famous oath in the Tennis Court had 
asserted the sovereignty of the Commons on 20 June ; 
the Bastille of Paris had been taken on 14 July; alk 
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feudal and other privileges had been abolished on 
4 August. Consequently, the Revolution was not 
about to begin, but had gone well on its way when, 
on 1 October, the Banquet of the Officers, a counter- 
revolutionary demonstration, took place, and was, 
more imprudently still, repeated on the 3rd, provoking 
directly that march of the Women, and then that of 
Lafayette on Versailles, fatal events which Carlyle has 
so graphically described in the chapters that imme- 
diately follow his account of the banquet, and of the 
threats there uttered against the cause of the nation— 
threats which, characteristically for the hapless King, 
were not destined to be followed by action. 

But was it really the poor, well-meaning dullard King 
who resolved to attend the banquet, played the leading 
part there, and provoked the anti-revolutionary mani- 
festation of the white cockades and the rest of it? 
Was it not that brilliant Queen, at all times, even in 
her tragic death, so much more the man than her 
spouse ever showed himself? Carlyle’s account of the 
banquet and of what immediately followed, which 
agrees, in all essentials, with Mignet’s, makes it evident 
that on this occasion, as on many others, it was not the 
King who stood in the foreground: it was the Queen, 
led on by the weaklings of the Court, who knew neither 
how to resist nor how to accept the new situation. 
In Carlyle’s words: ‘‘ Poor, ill-advised Marie 
Antoinette; with a woman’s vehemence, not with a 
sovereign’s foresight! It was so natural, yet so 
unwise !”—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, -O. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—The interest you take in the question of 
Secondary Education, and your refusal to allow the 
self-styled ‘* Educational Expert” to throw dust in 
your eyes, emboldens me to suggest one reason for 
the comparative failure of our English system. 

Much has been said of the scarcity of good schools, 
and the difficulty, to parents of moderate means, of 
obtaining a thorough education for their sons in this 
country, and various suggestions have been made 
for bringing about more satisfactory conditions. An 
experiment on a large scale has been tried in Wales 
with questionable results. 

Now it is a fact that almost every town in England 
possesses an endowed secondary school ; and it is also 
a fact that the great majority of these schools are 
practically useless. 

The reason seems to be that school governors—and 
Wales gives us the great object lesson—are in almost 
every case absolutely ignorant of the qualifications 
necessary in a head-master for the success of a school. 
As a rule, all that is asked for is fair academica! distinc- 
tion, preferably in science, with a smattering of as many 
subjects as possible. No account is taken of the far 
more important questions of power of organisation and 
discipline, of business ability, and of knowledge of the 
world. Worse than all is the damning fact that the 
royal road to promotion is personal connexion with the 
governors. 

I wish to avoid anything like an expression of my 
own opinions, and would merely point out that the 
schoolmaster’s calling is so much overcrowded that 
first-rate men are ‘‘three a penny;” that any school 
which can offer its headmaster £200 a year can easily 
obtain a man of ability who thoroughly understands his 
work, and who, with the smallest amount of help from 
his governors, will raise the school to a position of real 
usefulness in the district. It is patent to everyone, 
however, that the great majority of schools of this type 
are quite inefficient. Criticism is easy, construction 
often difficult. I would suggest, however, that all new 
schemes should contain a clause to the effect*that before 
electing a headmaster the governing body must publish 
a list of the candidates, giving the school, college, 
degree and experience of each, that the public of the 
town specially concerned may have an opportunity of 
judging whether their representatives are proving them- 
selves worthy of the trust committed to them. . E. 
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THE MISTAKES OF AN AGITATOR. 


To the Editor of the SArurDAy REviEw. 
1 February, 1899. 


Str,—May I be allowed on behalf of those whose 
duty it is to deal with the problems of higher edu- 
cation in the interests of State, the parent, and the rate- 
payer, to thank you for your admirable exposé of the 
type of argument used by the Educational Trades- 
Unionist? As one anticipated, your article was un- 
answerable and is unanswered. I have myself number- 
less instances of the same kind of suggestio falsi from 
the same editorial source, and I hope to ask your 
permission to publish a few at an early date. 

Fortunately, the public are now beginning to read 
educational literature, and no longer imagine that 
elementary education is all important, or that accurate 
information is to be sought at the office of the 


Schoolmaster.””"—I am, yours obediently, 
H. Macan. 


RICH AND POOR 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 

Sir,—The phrase “high and /ow, rich and poor” 
gives a very correct estimate of what the poor are in 
the common estimate. And thus poverty becomes a 
social evil as expounded by Mr. Hensley Henson in your 
issue of 1 January. 

But in the beginning it was not so. Nor was there 
room for ‘‘low” and ‘‘ poor” in the earliest patriarchal 
communities ; nor, indeed, is there now among those 
‘“‘untutored” Indians in the ‘‘dark” places of the 
earth, to whom education and civilisation have not 
brought the class divisions and the other concomitant 
blessings” of up-to-date society. 

And, herein, in spite of eighteen centuries of ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity,” as long as ‘‘ How are you getting on ?” is the 
leading thought of men, so long will the craving for 
money be the dominant craving, and the failure to ‘‘ get 
on” and ‘‘get money” be the damning failure of the 
day. How wide, how deep the gulf between this 
society and the New Creation of Jesus Christ! Himself 
poor, He made many rich, and taught others to do 
likewise. 

What we need, therefore, is surely a great revival— 
the True Teaching of Christ among us; that the poor 
and the rich alike may know where to turn for ‘‘ the 
healing” of that ‘‘degradation” of poverty, and that 
‘* selfishness,” and, last, of deceitful wrath that make 
this land of ours the dry and thirsty land it is. 

I am, yours obediently, 
A. E. CLARKE. 


A HINT TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—The London County Council will, no doubt, 
be guarded by its expert advisers from falling into the 
mistake, with regard to its Street Improvement 
Schemes, made by the South Shields Corporation. 
This body wished to have the means of recouping itself 
in the usual way for the cost of its street improve- 
ments by acquiring frontage lands not actually needed 
for the new streets; but did not expressly obtain the 
power by the terms of its Act. The consequence is 
that it has been restrained by injunction from retaining 
possession of more land than is actually required for 
the purpose of the street works, and from taking it 
only in order to raise money. The practical rule for 
public bodies in these matters is that in their Acts they 
must get powers in express terms to take lands for 
recoupment purposes ; at any rate, where they are not 
hankering after “‘ betterment.”—I am, &c. 

G. H. K. 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturRDAY REviEw. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘“‘ W. G. S. M.” might 
have gone farther in his remark as to the English 
Quarter Sessions. In Ireland the County Court Judge 
is the Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, and presides at 
all criminal trials that come within its jurisdiction. 

Truly yours, 
B. L. 
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REVIEWS. 
WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


*“West African Studies.” By Mary H. Kingsley. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1899. 


By than two years ago a bulky volume of ‘‘ Travels 
in West Africa” secured for Miss Kingsley a 
public of her own, and aroused in the minds of 
thousands of Miss Kingsley’s stay-at-home countrymen 
—and women—an interest in West Africa which they 
had never felt before. And now Miss Kingsley has 
given us another volume—not less bulky, not less 
brilliant, and not less amusing thar its predecessor. 
Let us frankly confess that there are very few writers, 
living or dead, from whom the British public would 
accept, and accept gladly, two volumes, each of about 
seven hundred pages, on West Africa, and still ask for 
more. Yet Miss Kingsley is, as she tells us, not by way 
of apology, but of confession, ‘‘ not a literary man, only 
a student of West Africa,” which perhaps goes farther 
than Miss Kingsley imagines to explain the Oliver 
Twist attitude of the British public towards herself. 
Miss Kingsley has had the good sense neither to attempt 
to write up to the level of an artificial standard of 
style, nor down to the level of readers whose knowledge 
of West Africa and its affairs may be assumed to be 
pretty shallow. If her style of giving information is, 
as was Merolla’s, diffuse, that is not the last word to be 
said ; for diffuseness may be pardoned, as a venial fault, 
in an observer at once so acute, so detached, so in- 
tellectually independent, so humorous, and so good- 
humoured as is Miss Kingsley. Of the charm of Miss 
Kingsley’s method of conveying information there can 
scarcely be two opinions, and probably the majority of 
readers who attempted to explain why they enjoyed 
reading anything that Miss Kingsley has to say, whether 
it be about Fetish, fishes, or the system of administration 
by Crown Colonies, would agree that it is because what 
Miss Kingsley writes is the natural expression of a 
singularly alert intelligence, plentifully endowed with 
the saving grace of humour. 

Miss Kingsley has enlisted the services of the Comte 
de Carde to write on the natives of the Niger delta, and 
of Mr. John Harwood, of Bristol, an old West Coaster, 
to write on ‘‘ Pioneering in West Africa,” and give us 
‘a quite unconscious picture of a West-Coast trader’s 
life.” The Comte de Carde’s essay on “ Natives of the 
Niger Coast” is something more than a mere appendix, 
extending, as it does, to more than a hundred pages, and 
embodying the experience of thirty-four years spent in 
West Africa among tribes of the true negro stock, un- 
contaminated by intermixture with the Bantu races of 
East and Central Africa. Both the Comte de Carde’s 
and Mr. Harwood’s contributions are deserving of more 
than a mere passing notice; but Miss Kingsley has 
herself touched and illuminated so many aspects of 
West African life and character that we can only hope, 
in the limit of a single review, to indicate the main 
features of these ‘‘ Studies,” leaving aside for subse- 
quent discussion some of the most important ques- 
tions which they raise. In particular, we must 
reserve, for the moment, all reference to what is 
perhaps the most striking section of the book, that 
devoted to the administration of our West African pos- 
sessions. Miss Kingsley’s indictment of the Crown 
Colony system, and the sketch which she submits of an 
alternative plan for the government of the Colonies, at 
present administered as Crown Colonies, constitute a 
brilliant contribution to the discussion as to the best 
method of governing tropical Colonies. 

Even if everything affecting government and trade be 
left on one side, there still remaina bewildering variety 
of topics on which these ‘‘ Studies ” throw a blaze of 
light. Miss Kingsley has told us that Fetish and fishes 
were the loadstones that first drew her to West Africa. 
Except incidentally, and then more in reference to the 
native methods of catching them than from the natural- 
history point of view, fishes do not receive much atten- 
tion in the present volume. Butin the chapters devoted 
to Fetish, Miss Kingsley has both supplemented the in- 
formation contained in her former work, and attempted 
a more systematic examination of the part it plays 
in the mental economy of the negro races, and its 
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influence on their character and conduct. Miss Kingsley 
isinclined to break a lance with Professor Tylor over the 
restricted meaning which ethnologists generally attach 
to the word Fetish, as applying ‘‘to the doctrine of 
spirits embodied in, or attached to, or conveying 
influence through certain material objects.” Fetish, in 
the sense in which Miss Kingsley employs the word, 
means ‘‘the religion of the natives of the Western 
Coast of Africa, where they have not been influenced 
either by Christianity or Mohammedanism.” Approach- 
ing this religion in the strictest spirit of scientific 
inquiry, seeking to find beneath its merely horrible or 
ridiculous manifestations, as they present themselves 
to the civilised European, Miss Kingsley has tried to 
discover what is the thought-principle which those 
manifestations represent to the African. The difficulties 
of such an inquiry are plain in the sight of all men. 
But patient and sympathetic study, a keen eye for facts, 
and a most refreshing disregard for theories—for her 
own no less than for those of other people—have led 
Miss Kingsley to the conclusion that Fetish belongs to 
that class of religions which attempts to understand 
the nature of God, as it is made manifest in 
natural phenomena. The idea that Fetishism may 
be sufficiently defined as ‘‘worship of a material 
object” is very summarily dismissed by Miss 
Kingsley, on the ground that, ‘although there is 
in Fetish a heavy percentage of embodied spirits, 
there is also a heavier percentage of unembodied 
spirits—spirits that have no embodiment in matter and 
spirits that only occasionally embody themselves in 
matter.” It is not the material object that the negro 
worships as a Fetish, but the spirit that lives in it; and 
when once this fact is firmly grasped, much that is 
otherwise unintelligible in Fetish-worship becomes 
capable of intelligent explanation. Physical environ- 
ment and other conditions of existence have no doubt 
exercised vast influence on the development of root 
ideas, and Miss Kingsley makes no pretence that she 
has succeeded in tracing all the phenomena of Fetish- 
worship back to the primary idea that God is made 
manifest in natural phenomena; but she has at least 
contributed to an intelligible explanation of much 
that has hitherto not only been misunderstood, but has 
perhaps been thought hardly worth the trouble of 
understanding. There is one very curious and interesting 
passage with reference to the character of the African 
mind, and its influence in keeping the natives devotees 
of Fetishism, which is worth quoting as an example of 
Miss Kingsley’s more serious methods. She says :— 

‘‘The more you know the African, the more you 
study his laws and institutions, the more you must 
recognise that the main characteristic of his intellect is 
logical, and you see how in all things he uses this 
absolutely sound but narrow thought-form. He is not 
a dreamer nor a doubter ; everything is real, very real, 
horribly real to him. It is impossible for me to describe 
it clearly, but the quality of the African mind is strangely 
uniform. . . . It is this power of being able logically to 
account for everything that is, I believe, at the back of 
the tremendous permanency of Fetish in Africa, and the 
cause of many of the relapses into it by Africans con- 
verted to other religions ; it is also the explanation of the 
fact that white men who live in districts where death 
and danger are everyday affairs, under a grim pall 
of boredom, are liable to believe in Fetish, though 
ashamed of so doing. . . . I know no more distressing 
thing than to see an African convert brought face to 
face with that awful thing we are used to, the problem 
of an Omnipotent God and a suffering world. This 
does not worry the African convert until it hits him 
personally in grief and misery. When it does, and he 
turns and calls upon the God he has been taught will 
listen, pity, and answer, his use of what the scoffers at 
the converted African call ‘catch phrases,’ is horribly 
heartrending to me; for I know how real, terribly real, 
the whole thing is to him, and I therefore see the 
temptation to return ‘to those old gods—gods from 
whom he never expected pity, presided over by a god 
that does not care.” 

This is but one of many passages which are interest- 
ing, not only for what they say, but because they reveal 
the secret of Miss Kingsley’s power—her intense 
sympathy with and understandirg of the African mind. 
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It is this that makes all she has to say so well worth 
listening to, and, in combination with a natural style 
and buoyant humour, has enabled her to write a book 
which is as instructive as it is amusing, and as amusing 
as it is instructive. 


FLORENCE. 


‘* Firenze Vecchia: Storia, Cronaca aneddotica, Cos- 

tumi, 1799-1859.” Di Giuseppe Conti. Con 

142 illustrazioni. Firenze: R. Bemporad e Figlio. 
1899. 

HE dedication of this volume, ‘‘ al Marchese Pietro 

Torrigiani, Senatore del Regno, Sindaco di 

Firenze,” comes with an amusing touch of unintentional 

satire at the moment when that official, in a long letter to 

the ‘‘ Times” full of the strangest confusion of explana- 


tions and denials, protests that the demolition of any 


building in Florence, which has the least pretence to 
the title of an ‘‘ ancient monument,” is as impossible in 
the future as it has been in the past. Whatever may 
be the shortcomings of the volume under review, and 
they are many, the book possesses at least the dubious 
merit of pointing the saddest of morals to the Syndic’s 
ingenuous fable. 

To say the truth, ‘‘ Firenze Vecchia” contains the 
elements of a really valuable contribution to that 
venerable body of history, the annals of Florence ; but 
the writer has handled his material with so little sense 
of what is really historically significant in the period of 
which he is writing, betraying at every turn a journal- 
istic preference for what is merely anecdctic and 
highly coloured, that a book which ought to have 
been proved a fresh chapter in Florentine history, falls 
to the level of mere chatter and gossip. The volume 
opens with the French occupation of Florence in 
1799; but in any historical view, the history of 
modern Florence begins with the reforms of the 
Grand Duke Pietro Leopoldo: the once powerful 
** Arti,” or guilds, whose ‘‘ Residenze,” or guild-halls, 
were turned into dwelling-houses, and whose works 
of art were dispersed ; the suppression of the ‘‘ Con- 
fraternita Laicali” in 1786, each of whom possessed 
their Oratory with its works of art; as well as of 
a number of churches, for the most part of very 
ancient origin, in the region of the Mercato Vecchio, 
such as San Miniato fra le Torri, Santa Cecilia, San 
Leo, Santa Maria in Campidoglio, San Piero Buon- 
consiglio, San Donato tra i Vecchietti, Santa Maria 
sopra Porta, Santa Maria Nipotecosa, San Ruffille, San 
Cristofano degli Adimari, San Romolo, and others too 
numerous to mention. The fabrics of these churches 
were dismantled, and, with a few exceptions, so com- 
pletely transformed, that scarcely a visible trace 
remained of them; while the works of art which they 
once contained, and of which many a notice may be 
found in the pages of Vasari, wholly disappeared. 
Some no doubt were sold, and others destroyed, but 
nearly all have escaped the researches of mcdern con- 
noisseurs and archeologists. Among the other reforms 
of Pietro Leopoldo, which left their mark on the outward 
aspect of Florence, were the re-foundation of the ancient 
hospitals of the city, and the suppression of the smaller 
ones to the increment of the larger. In this way the 
Spedale di Lelmo was given over to the uses of the 
Florentine Academy ; and the Spedale di San Paolo to 
an elementary school for girls. It is with these reforms 
that the modern history of the city begins; for, until 
that time, little more than a century ago, medizval 
Florence remained almost untouched, not only in her 
buildings, but in her institutions. The occupation of 
Florence by the French in 1799 was followed by other 
widely reaching innovations and reforms, which in 
their turn brought about still greater changes in the 
aspect of the city. The old form of government was 
swept away, with its various colleges, offices, and 
magistracies ; and the administration of the State was 
remodelled in accordance with the ‘‘ Codice Napoleone,” 
which came into force in May 1808. Shortly after, in 
1808-1810, by a decree of Napoleon, there was a general 
suppression of the monasteries ; and the fabrics of not a 
few of them were turned over to secular purposes, and 
so modernised that they now retain little or nothing of 
their ancient character. Among those whose fabrics 
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were virtually destroyed at this time may be mentioned 
the monastery of the Murate, which was turned into a 
House of Correction, the houses of the nuns of Monte- 
domini and Monticelli, which were converted to the uses. 
of a workhouse, the convent of Santa Caterina, in the 
Piazza San Marco, and the monastery of the Annalena, 
part of whose site is now occupied by the Teatro and 
Arena Goldoni. Some of the paintings and other works 
of art in the churches of these suppressed monasteries 
were sent to the public galleries of Florence ; but many 
others were carried off by the French, or sold. One 
church in particular suffered at this time ; the church of 
the nuns of Santa Maria Maddalena dei Pazzi, which in 
Vasari’s time had been called the Cestello, and which 
was especially rich in paintings of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. Its finest altar-pieces, the work of 
Domenico and David Ghirlandaio, Lorenzo di Credi, 
Cosimo Rosselli and Francesco Botticini, were carried off 
to Paris, in 1812, and are now among the conspicuous 
ornaments of the Salle des Sept Metres, in the 
Louvre. 

Of all these changes and vicissitudes, Signor Conti 
has little or nothing to tell us in his book : his interest 
lies elsewhere in the spectacle of changing governments, 
and what was picturesque or amusing in their circum- 
stance. With the return of the Grand Duke Ferdi- 
nand III., in 1814, there was an attempt to reconstitute 
the old order of things, in so far as that was possible ; 
but Florence had already irrecoverably entered upon a 
new period of her history. The Gontaloniere and the 
Priori resumed their offices in the place of the Napoleonic 
maires; the greater number of the monasteries were 
given over again to the Church ; and the Florentines 
seem to have persuaded themselves, for the moment at 
least, that nothing of importance had really happened. 
The chapters of Signor Conti’s book which describe the 
history of the city, from the time of the return of Fer- 
dinand III. in 1814 to the flight of Leopoldo II. in 1859, 
are certainly among the best which he has to give us. 
Those years present little more than an interlude in 
Florentine history, which is best reflected in the Court 
functions and gossip of the time. The architectural 
changes which the city underwent during this period 
were comparatively few and unimportant. In 1833 the 
historic prison of the ‘‘ Stinche,” in which, among 
others less famous, Giovanni Villani the historian, 
Cennino Cennini the painter, and Niccolé Machiavelli 
had been confined, was demolished ; and the present 
Teatro Pagliano and Sala Fiiarmonica now occupy its 
site. At p. 441 Signor Conti reproduces an old view of the 
forbidding, four-square, blind mass of the ‘‘ Isola delle 
Stinche,” which played the parts of both Newgate and 
the Tower in the history of the Florentine Republic. 
The widening of the Via Calzaioli, the street which 
leads from the Duomo to the Piazza della Signoria, was 
completed in 1846; and shortly after the great flood of 
the Arno in 1844, the continuation of the embankment 
of the Lung’ Arno, from the Ponte alla Carraia to the 
Cascine, was taken in hand. In 1847 the first railway 
was opened from Florence to Prato. The present 
**Stazione Centrale,” with its annexes, however, was 
erected at a later period on the site of the ‘‘ Giardino 
ed Orto de’ Riccardi,” a large garden within the walls 
of the city, which in the fifteenth century had belonged 
to the Bartolini. It was for the decoration of a 
‘*terrazzo” in this garden of the Bartolini that Paolo 
Uccello painted some of his famous battle-pieces. About 
the same time the Via Panzani was widened to 
admit of the increased traffic between the station and 
the eastern parts of the town; and in the course of 
these improvements disappeared the Canto de’ Carne- 
secchi with its beautiful tabernacle painted in fresco by 
Domenico Veneziano. The remains of these frescoes 
are now preserved in our National Gallery. 

By the plébiscite of 15 March, 18€0, Tuscany was. 
united to the Italy of Victor Emmanuel, and in 1863 
Florence became the capital of the new kingdom. In 
order to fit her for the new part which she was to playin 
Italian histcry (though for how brief a time we all know), 
her ancient streets ran for a time the risk of being 
‘‘improved” out of existence. As Signor Conti recalls 
to us in his chapter entitled ‘‘ Attorno alle mura della 
citta,” until the year 1866, Florence was still completely 
surrounded by the circle of the walls which had been 
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puilt in the thirteenth century. How admirable as archi- 
tecture, how picturesque in colour and form, these walls 
were, anyone who has seen what remains beyond the 
Arno, especially the portion between the Porta San 
Niccoldé and the Porta Romana may well judge for him- 
self. But a capital was incomplete without boulevards, 
and real boulevards could only be made on the site of 
the city walls, and so the walls of Florence, from the 
Porta al Prato to the tower of the Zecca Vecchia, were 
doomed to destruction. The many fine things which 
perished at this time are sufficiently shown by the 
illustrations of Signor Conti’s book. On p. 367 is, 
among others, an excellent view of the wall near the 
Porta San Gallo, looking towards thé Porta a Pinti 
and the English cemetery ; at p. 362 is another of the 
vanished ‘‘ Torre Guelfa;” at p. 101 is a third of 
the still more picturesque ‘‘Torre del Maglio.” 
But our space forbids us to do more than to mention 
a few of the numerous ‘‘improvements’’ which were 
effected about this time. The Giardino dei Pazzi in 
the Via dell’ Oriuolo was swept away, its beautiful 
Donatellesque gateway taken to the museum of the 
Bargello, and the modern Banca d'Italia erected on its 
site. In the Piazza della Signoria, the picturesque 
“*Tetto dei Pisani,” so called on account of its having 
been built by the Pisans, who had been taken prisoners 
in the war of 1364, the remains of the suppressed 
Church of Santa Cecilia, the Tower of the Infangati, 
in which that great painter and sculptor, Antonio 
Pollauioli, had his workshop, were demolished in order 
to give place to the new, and pretentious, Palazzo 
Fenzi. Along the Arno, the fever to perpetuate the new 
order of things has left still uglier marks of its ravages. 
Of the old mint, the Zecca Vecchia, but a single, stunted 
tower now remains ; the chapels and the houses, once 
the cells of the immured nuns of the Murate, fantasti- 
cally built upon the piers of the Ponte alle Grazie, were 
swept away, and the bridge widened by the addition of 
a cast-iron footpath on either side. The little church 
of Santa Maria sopr’ Arno was demolished with part of 
the ancient Via de’ Bardi to make way for the new 
embankment there ; and the Ponte alla Carraia shared 
the fate of the Ponte alle Grazie. In Signor Conti's 
book may be found contemporary views of all, or 
nearly all, of these vanished monuments of ancient 
Florence. But a worse misfortune still awaited the 
city of the Republic and of the Medici. In 1886, a 
scheme for sweeping away the Mercato Vecchio, with 
nearly all the oldest and most central parts of the town, 
was carried by the Municipality. In the demolition of 
the old market-place, Vasari's Loggia del Pesce, the 
Colonna di Mercato, the Churches of San Tommaso, 
Sant’ Andrea, San Pierino, the oratory of Santa 
Maria della Tromba, the Guild-houses of the Arte 
degli Oliandoli and the Arte degli Albergatori, the 
towers and houses of the Caponsacchi, Medici, della 
Tosa, and others far too numerous to mention, were 
entirely swept out of existence. Indeed, the remains of 
nearly a score of ancient towers, dating mostly from 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were ruthlessly 
destroyed. Every recent visitor to Florence knows 
what the speculative builders, encouraged by the 
Municipality, have erected upon their site, ‘‘ without 
regard either to the architecture of the quarter, 
or to the memories and associations of the past.” 
in the chapter of ‘‘ Firenze Vecchia” dealing with 
the Mercato Vecchio and the Ghetto are to be found 
an amusing account and a number of excellent 
illustrations of this vanished quarter of the town. 
The municipal policy of modern Florence has at 
least been continuous and consistent. A hundred years 
ago the medizval city remained intact; in less than 
another century the amateur of her arts and history 
may confidently look forward to the time when a dozen 
or so of her ancient buildings shall be zealously pre- 
‘served as museums, for the relics which have been 
saved out of the destruction of the rest of the city. To 
all whose interest has been aroused in the demolition of 
old Florence, by the recent controversy in the ‘‘ Times,” 
we commend, not only “ Firenze Vecchia,” but also a 
smaller, and really more valuable, little volume, entitled 
** Firenze Scomparsa,” by Signor Guido Carocci, the 
Inspector of, Monuments, which was published at 
florence last year. 
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LORD HALSBURY’S MASTERPIECE. 


‘““The Land Transfer Acts.” By C. F. Brickdale and 
W. R. Sheldon. London: Stevens and Sons. 1899. 
TUDY of the Lord Chancellor’s Act forces on us 
the conclusion that for the understanding of the 
intricacies of real property law, an Old Bailey training 
is of doubtful value; an Old Bailey reputation a bad 
omen. When, unmindful of its history, unacquainted 
with its working, the iconoclast attacks the existing 
system to make way for old follies with new faces, the 
inevitable result is failure. 

The roots of the present system of transfer lie buried 
in the past. Primitive ideas insisted on pubiicity. The 
Scandinavian threw a clod into the outstretched cloak 
of the purchaser. The Hebrew took off his shoe for a 
testimony in Israel. The Moor took public possession 
precisely as an incumbent to-day takes possession of his 
church. The symbolic festuca of the Roman is repro- 
duced in the rod, whereby a copyhold tenant is 
admitted to the manor and becomes tenant by the 
verge. Publicity too often means ‘expense, so 
Norman livery of seisin made way for bargain and sale. 
In obedience to the successive demands of clients, 
medizval lawyers invented the lease for a year, and the 
following release, which were the common assurances 
of the realm for nearly two centuries. A statutory 
release gave place to modern dealing with land by 
grant, and the assimilation to the methods of tradition 
of personal property has recently been perfected by the 
Conveyancing Acts, and cheapened by the Solicitors’ 
Remuneration Act. 

Is there any need of further legislation? Simple 
transfers are cheap enough, expensive intricacies are 
due to the varying wishes of clients, not to the system. 
Owners of land paid to avoid publicity ; they paid the 
lawyer to evade the registration of conveyances in the 
day of Henry VIII.; they will pay in the present day 
for the same object. The Act will fail ; the principle of 
it is already condemned. Lord Westbury tried it in 
1862; his Act was fruitless, and his Declaration of 
Title Act absolutely abortive. In 1875, under Lord 
Cairns, came the principal Land Transfer Act, to which 
the new one is but supplementary. It was a conspi- 
cuous failure ; there is not a single reported case turning 
on its ill-drawn clauses ; not one district register was 
established in the country. The Lords and the 
Commons—over a thousand of the largest landowners— 
knew that it existed and ignored it as useless and perni- 
cious. For purposes of experiment the County of 
London is selected. Why? The Vestries and other 
land-owning authorities in London were emphatically 
against the proposed scheme. The report of the 
Vestry of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, conclusively 
demonstrated the objections and the infelicity of trying 
the Act in London first ; but the London County Council 
and the Lord Chancellor cared for none of these things. 

This volume, the work of two experienced makers ot 
books, is an attempt by the blind to lead the blind. 
The meaning of the loosely drawn sections puzzles 
our authors; the effect of s. 4 (2) for instance ‘is not 
quite clear,” we are told ‘‘ but seems to provide” for 
something, and so on over and over again. The authors 
give up s. 12 in despair ; the ‘‘ only workable construc- 
tion” they mention is as complicated as the section. 
It is impossible to say what transfers need not be 
registered. Does a ‘‘ conveyance on sale” include a 
mortgage, a settlement, or an exchange? The right 
to indemnity for mistakes in the register will give rise 
to endless litigation. The analogy of the Torrens Act, 
1858, in South Australia is false; the venue in that 
case was a new country without any previous real- 
property history. Suppose a person does not register— 
which is quite likely (p. 27)—what happens to the legal 
estate? The Act carefully omits to say ; our authors 
do not know; will it lie ‘in gremio legis”—in other 
words, in the Lord Chancellor’s bosom? The Act 
claims to establish ‘‘a real representative.” As a fact, 
it abolishes him, and converts the personal into the 
sole representative of the deceased. 

If there is no representative, what happens to the 
legal estate in the deceased’s property between his death 
and the grant of administration? This eccentric Act 
does not explain. Nor does it provide for the frequent 
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event of one of several executors renouncing  pro- 
bate or failing to prove. The unfortunate representa- 
tive is cast with all the responsibility of a trustee 
(s. 2, 1), and yet is allowed by mere verbal assent to get 
rid of part of the property (s. 3). A verbal assurance 
of real property is an astounding recurrence to primi- 
tive notions. How far copyholds pass to the represen- 
tative liable to debts remains a mystery. In every way 
we agree with the writers of this book, that ‘‘ it is to be 
regretted that, in many respects, the language [of the 
Act] is so vague as to render it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to anticipate with any degree of confidence 
the interpretation which the Courts will put upon it.” 


LETTERS OF SWIFT. 


“Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift.” Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill. Illustrated. London: Unwin. 1899. 


Klee wre letters throw a considerable light on that 

little known period in Swift’s life, from the coliapse 
of the Tory party at the Queen’s death in 1714, when he 
went to Ireland amid public manifestations of dislike, 
down to 1724 when the Drapier Letters made him the 
popular idol of Dublin. Knightley Chetwode was the 
son of an English dean whose father ruined himself in 
asserting a claim to the barony of De Wahull, which 
has within the last few years been made good by another 
Chetwode. This Chetwode, reversing the natural 
order, married an heiress in Ireland, and built himself 
a house called Woodbrook, near Portarlington. How 
the friendship with Swift began is not clear; but it 
dated from 1714; Chetwode was a Jacobite, and 
presumably political sympathies drew together him and 
the disgraced Tory pamphleteer. Swift wrote to him 
at first frequently and freely. Later in life, he said 
bitterly that when first he was condemned to exile in 
Dublin, ‘‘ dulness was what I had recourse to.” These 
letters hardly bear out that saying. He abandoned 
literature, it is true, but he wrote to Chetwode in 
January 1715, ‘‘I design great things at my Visitation, 
and I believe my Chapter will join with me: I hear they 
think me a smart Dean: and that I am for doing 
good; my notion is that if a man cannot mend the 
Publick, he should mend old shoes if he can do no 
better ; and therefore I endeavour in the little Sphere I 
am placed to do all the good it is capable of.” 

This certainly does not magnify his office, yet it is 
not the utterance of torpor; nor are his words on the 
political situation those of a broken man. There are 
many references to his personal danger while the pro- 
ceedings against Oxford and Ormond were in progress, 
but no hint of sympathy with the Pretender. 

‘* Honest People get into Corners, and are as merry as 
they can [sc]. We areas loyall as our Enemies, but they 
will not allow us to be so.—If what they said were true, 
they would be quickly undone. Pray keep yourself out 
of harm’s way. ‘Tis the best part a private man can 
take unless his Fortune be desperate, or unless he has 
at least a fair Hazzard for mending the Publick.” Again, 
he writes in 1718: ‘‘I am the only man in the king- 
dom who is not a politician, and therefore I only keep 
such Company as will suffer meto suspend their Politicks, 
and this brings my Conversation into very narrow 
Bounds.” In 1721 we find him urging Chetwode to take 
the oath of Abjuration. ‘‘I think I could defend myself 
by all the Duty of a Christian to take Oaths to any 
Prince in Possession.” He accounts it right, in short, to 
act according to the existing law, ‘‘ provided it neither 
offends Faith nor Morality.” From 1720 onwards the 
gloom seems to settle down darker over his letters, but 
it was due not so much to regrets and a voluntary 
dulness as to recurrence of the “ old vertigo in his head” 
and to increasing deafness. ‘‘I see none but Trebles 
and Counter-tenors,” he writes ; his friends with less 
piercing voices could not make him hear, and he com- 
plains of having ‘‘the noise of Seven Watermills” in 
his ears. é 

In 1726 is written a letter of some interest in answer 
to an inquiry of Chetwode’s about ‘‘ Cadenus and 
Vanessa.” Swift describes that poem as ‘‘a Task 
performed as a Frolick among some Ladyes,” and 
adds: ‘‘ Neither do I believe the gravest character is 
answerable for a Private humersome thing which by 
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an accident inevitable and the Baseness of particular 
Malice is made publick.” Vanessa left injunctions to 
her executors, Berkeley and Robert Marshall, that 
the letter to her and the poem should be printed 
and published. Publication was prevented, but 
Swift says that the copy was shown by her 
executor, and Dr. Hill infers that in the phrase about 
‘*baseness of particular malice” he aims at Marshall, not 
Berkeley, with whose character such a charge is in- 
compatible. There is no other allusion to Vanessa nor 
any direct reference to Stella; the letters are indeed 
chiefly concerned with trivial subjects, such as advice 
upon Chetwode’s family affairs, or notes regarding tree- 
planting, the hobby which he shared with Swift. But 
the bulk of the later ones, especially after the death of 
Stella, and his visit to England on the accession of 
George II., consists of lamentations over bodily ailments. 
Here is an example, dated 15 March, 1728-29, from 
Dublin: ‘1 shall think very unwise in such a world 
as this to leave planting of trees, and making walks, to 
come into it—I wish my fortune had thrown me any- 
where rather than into this Town and no Town where I 
have not three acquaintances, nor know any Person 
whom I care to visit. But I must now take up with a 
solitary life from necessity as well as Inclination, for 
yesterday I relapsed again, and am now so deaf that 
I shall not be able to dine with my Chapter on our 
only festival in the year, I mean St. Patrick’s Day.” 
The correspondence ended with a quarrel in 1731. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s elucidation of allusions in the 
letters is singularly thorough, and his principle or 
putting the commentary continuously after each letter, 
so as to avoid footnotes, is excellent. He has raked 
together a deal of curious information; one would 
instance particularly his note on an obscure publisher 
named Mist. 


PROSE OR POETRY? 


‘*Lamia’s Winter Quarters.” By Alfred Austin. With 
ten illustrations. London: Macmillan. 1898. 
MONG many meaningless phrases—meaningless if 

rightly considered—that have crept into use and 
become almost current of later years in literary criticism, 
is ‘‘ prose-poetry,” with what laudatory adjective you 
will before it. This is in actual truth pretty much as if 
an art critic should say that a landscape is pervaded by 

a tint of exquisite scarlet-ultramarine. To be sure, there 

are plenty of phrases equally and more absurd, that are 

part of the stock-in-trade jargon of a certain kind of art 
critic, but then that is neither the question nor any justi- 
cation for the careless use, by less affected people, of what 
analysis shows to be a nonsense-word. There cannot 
be prose-poetry. There may be poetical prose, of 
which it may be said it is apt to decline into gush ; there 
are admirable prose writers who sometimes ‘‘ drop into 
poetry ” (and by no means bad poetry) ; and there are pro- 
fessed poets who frequently drop into prose. This is the 
case with Mr. Alfred Austin, whose ‘‘ Lamia’s Winter 

Quarters ” is not his first essay in this kind. There are 

those—and they are not to be blamed—who prefer the 

Poet Laureate’s prose to his verse, and indeed profess a 

considerable liking for some delicate and engaging 

qualities sometimes discoverable by the alert explorer in 
his prose. _ Such readers will find in ‘‘ Lamia’s Winter 

Quarters” a good deal to justify them in their liking, 

if they can philosophically disregard some passages of 

prose, and some of verse, which will, perhaps, neither 
please nor amuse. Mr. Austin is advantageously 
equipped with a keen knowledge, and it must be 
added a keen appreciation, of the country he loves and 
describes. And, again, if most of the verse scattered, 
not very profusely, through the volume would hardly 
be missed, yet some has a really pretty touch; while 
some of the prose shows a good deal of insight and 
much ‘‘ elegance,” in, of course, the old and true 
sense of the word. As to the people who move 
through the book, they seem to us, we confess, 
the merest puppets, or rather, perhaps, as if 
in some cases, judging from internal evidence, the 
author had taken suggestions from real life and 
handled them so awkwardly that personages appear 
like that incongruous and irritating mixture of pre- 
tence and reality, on which Addison dwelt in a well- 
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known number of the ‘‘ Spectator.” One need not 
quarrel particularly with this in a book designed on such 
lines, except when a hankering after easy colloquialism 
leads to an extraordinary error in taste, as in this 
passage (p. 127). ‘Just so,’ said Lamia, ‘and now 
that the whole world has taken to travelling, Represen- 
tative Institutions, and Music Halls, they have Circular 
Tours, and a popular Parliament, both of which they 
work exceedingly badly, and a Caffé Savonarola 
Spettacolo Diverso, a piece of profanation for which I 
confess I should like tosmack them.’ ‘There is a good 
deal of vulgarity,’ I ventured to reply, ‘in modern life.’” 
Was ever reply more apt? or put with more uncon- 
scious aptness and humour into an imaginary inter- 
locutor’s mouth by a simple-minded author? For it is 
abundantly clear that to the author Lamia’s speech 
appears to be all that is admirable and witty. It is 
only fair to add that there is no other such stone of 
offence to be found in his little book, and it is also 
fair to follow up such a quotation by one showing the 
writer in a better light. 

Now,’ said Veronica, with that perfect freedom 
from afterthought or unspoken inner thought so charac- 
teristic of her, ‘now we turn inland and ascend. Say 
good-bye to the coast line, which you will not see again 
till we reach the summit.’ 

*** And say good-bye likewise,’ added the Poet, ‘to 
the Provencal tongue, that seems to bear much about 
the same relation to French that the Venetian dialect 
bears to Italian, and to have retained the indefinable 
charm of flowers, perfume and poetry that hovered round 
the cradle of modern verse, and has been handed down 
to us from the lips of lovely ladies and obeisant trouba- 
dours.’ 

**Lamia showed no appreciation of these observa- 
tions, as I cculd well perceive, and went on inwardly 
concerting a well-calculated strategy of her own.” 

This seems to us well and lightly touched, and the 
comparison between Provencal and the Venetian 
dialect is assuredly to the point. But perhaps the best 
thing in Mr. Austin’s book is the touching and well-told 
story which might be called ‘‘The Priest and the 
Picture.” As a whole, the volume may pass as pleasant 
enough reading for the experienced ‘‘dipper and 
skipper.” 


AUSTRALASIAN GOLDFIELDS. 


‘* The Goldfields of Australasia.” By Karl Schmeisser, 
assisted by Bergassessor Dr. Karl Vogelsang. 
Translated by Professor Henry Louis, M.A. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1808. 

8 Seen relatively short time at the disposal of the 

; authors did not permit of exhaustive personal 

investigation into the general geological features of 

Australasia, and much of the information they give 

has perforce been obtained from “reliable sources in 

the literature of the subject.” A detailed review of 
the essentially technical section of the work is quite 
out of the question; we can only glance briefly at 
some of the points relating to the two Colonies in 
which English investors are mainly interested—viz. 
Western Australia and New Zealand. Dealing with 
the geographical distribution of gold deposits, the 
authors give prominence to the fact that, although the 
precious metal has been discovered in all the Colonies 
of Australasia, the areas proclaimed as goldfields in 
the two just named are more extensive than in the 
other Colonies, where a single group of deposits consti- 
tutes a separate goldfield. The principal ore-bodies of 
Western Australia are divided into two classes—simple 
quartz veins and composite veins: the former com- 
prise fissures filled, in the main, with quartz alone, the 
latter—generally known as lode formations—are fissures 
which have been filled with country rock extremely 
altered and intersected by numerous bunches and threads 
of quartz. Quartz veins intercept the strata in all direc- 
tions, varying greatly in thickness, strike and depth. 

Composite veins—so far as at present known—occur 

chiefly in the Kalgoorlie, Broad Arrow, Bardoc and 

Bulong groups. The general strike of the veins is 

SS.E. and NN.W.; S. and N. or SS.W. and NN.E., 

with a dip generally to the west, these deposits being 

so collected together in numerous places as to form 
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lines of reefs. Telluride had not been discovered at the 
date of the visit of Professor Schmeisser, who further 
had only one opportunity of examining a vein below 
the zone of decomposition : and while stating, on the 
strength of information communicated, that the possi- 
bility of the continuance of the composite veins into the 
undecomposed rock has been proved, he observes that 
it is clear also that other composite veins are thick and 
rich only while they are enclosed in decomposed rock. 
As regards New Zealand, the authors point out that 
here the gold is irregularly deposited in pockets, and is 
alloyed with 30 to 4o per cent. of silver. Their view is 
that, although it is not impossible that bonanzas may be 
cut at depth, the average gold contents of the ore have 
certainly diminished, and the future of the goldfield 
therefore depends upon ability to work low-grade ores 
at a profit. Mine management is pronounced to be 
often faulty ; properties are not opened up sufficiently in 
advance of stoping, erroneous methods of development 
are employed, rock drills are too little used, and in 
some cases the reduction plant is unsuitable or 
antiquated. Reference is made to over-capitalisa- 
tion, excessive Stock Exchange gambling, mine 
manipulation for market purposes, and other evils con- 
nected with the industry. This is recognised to be by 
no means new; but the writers, nevertheless, consider 
it indispensable to again draw attention to the false 
position of affairs with which the extraction of the 
most valuable of metals is almost indissolubly con- 
nected. 

Regarding the future of Australasian gold-mining, it 
is remarked that in order to form a judgment two 
problems have to be settled :—(1) Will the deposits 
which are worked at the present time continue to yield 
a profit? (2) Is it likely that in the future other pay- 
able deposits will be discovered? Professor Schmeisser 
answers the second question by recalling his pronounce- 
ment that a large number of existing deposits will 
become profitable as working costs diminish, and 
by observing that the extraordinarily wide distri- 
bution of the gold deposits throughout those parts 
of Australia at present known makes it almost 
certain that, when the unexplored portion shall 
have been opened up, many new discoveries will be 
made. The first question is dealt with at greater 
length, but with less decision, despite the Professor’s 
introductory remark that the expression of a clear 
opinion on the point is of the greatest importance to 
geology, mining, and economics. We read variously 
that the fact of deposits being cut at great depths 
in certain fields must not be taken to justify expectation 
of similar occurrences in other fields; that from the 
thickness, length, and regularity which characterise 
many reefs in the Australian goldfields, it may be 
assumed that they are likely to extend to great depth ; 
that these appearances may prove deceptive; that, even 
though many reefs should continue at depth, it does not 
necessarily follow that they must be gold-bearing ; that 
there is undoubtedly considerable reason for stating 
that many of the reefs will continue to carry gold down 
to any depth which mining in its present condition is 
likely to reach. All of which is even less non-committal 
than the final opinion, that for many years to come the 
Australian goldfields will continue to contribute im- 
portant quautities to the gold supply of the world. 

The volume may be regarded as a not unwelcome 
addition to the literature of mining, comprising, as it 
does, reliable data and the observations of an authority. 
But it suffers from the defect that many of the said data 
are now somewhat obsolete. Thus in the first section we 
find a statement of the lengths of railway lines open and 
under construction at 31 December, 1893. On page 214 
are particulars of the dividends paid by Victorian com- 
panies in 1894, while from the succeeding page we learn 
that ‘‘In Western Australia also several companies 

. . . have begun to pay dividends.” The statistical 
tables also, for the most part, relate either to 1894 or 
1895. As the translator states in his preface, under date 
September 1898, that the author ‘‘has supplied a 
certain amount of new matter not to be found in the 
original German edition, and has, moreover, revised 
this translation,” surely there should have been no diffi- 
culty in bringing the particulars up to date. There are 
also various errors of nomenclature. 
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SCOTTISH WOODWORK. 


“* Scottish Woodwork of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.” Measured and drawn by John William 
Small. Stirling: Eneas Mackay ; London: Bernard 
Quaritch. 1899. 

HIS is a book for the use of architects and designers, 
published by subscription, and ina limited edition. 

Mr. Small attempts to fill up a gap. Many books 

‘have dealt with the stonework of his period, but none 

has been devoted to woodwork, and for a number of 

years he has made drawings of any examples that came 
in his way. The book has no pretensions to being 
exhaustive ; evidently the author’s researches have been 
chiefly in the region of Stirling and the neighbouring 
counties, and places like Aberdeen, where there are 

admirable examples, are untouched. But he gives a 

number of characteristic specimens of cabinets, tables, 

chairs, beds, pulpits, pews, panelling, and so forth. 

Among the rarer objects are a couch of the period 

from Darnick Tower, Melrose, and the charming little 

**Queen Mary’s cradle” from Linlithgow Palace. 

Mr. Small states that the former, a very beautiful 

example, is the only one of the sort he has come across. 

It may interest him to know that another was for sale 

recently in London. The canework was intact, and the 

crown, which formed part of the decoration, pointed 
to its having come from some royal palace. There are 

‘doubtless others lurking in old Scottish houses. Mr. 

Small’s drawings are of a workmanlike kind. He gives 

a general view of each object, and follows this up with 

all details drawn to scale. His drawings have been 

weproduced by photo-lithography. In the introduction 
and notes he adds dates where they can be determined, 

‘but leaves it an open question whether all the examples 

given are actually of Scottish workmanship. Perhaps 

‘in course of time he will collect enough material for a 

second volume, and arrive, by comparative study, at 

‘more certain conclusions under this head. 


FICTION. 


‘*The Plunder Pit.” By Keighley Snowden. London: 
Methuen. 1808. 
= — Toto Told Me.” By BaronCorvo. London: 
ane. 1 
“*The Revolt of the Horses.” By Walter Copland 
Perry. London: Richards. 1808. 
“* The False Chevalier.” By W. D. Lighthall. London : 
Arnold. 1808. 
“The Rainbow Feather.” By Fergus Hume. London: 
Digby, Long. 1808. 
"THERE is a certain crispness in Mr. Keighley Snow- 
den’s romance, ‘‘ The Plunder Pit,” which calls with 
an assured voice to be characterised by the reviewer as 
“*eminently refreshing.” To suggest, therefore, that it 
is, perhaps, after all, rather tiresome, seems like a 
wilful discourtesy. Compared with other examples of 
intelligent and considered fiction, ‘‘ The Plunder Pit ” is 
tiresome ; on the other hand, there is much fiction that is 
not intelligent, and that reads asif the authors had written 
their sentences by mistake. Mr. Snowden does at least 
write his on purpose. The spirited quality in his work 
—it must not be dignified as ‘‘ verve ”—is inseparable 
from the style he employs: a forcible style that is yet 
not original or personal, not genial, flexible, or full- 
blooded, though this is presumably the epithet that 
would be claimed for it. It is, rather, a trick, and a 
little trick. ‘‘I scarcely doubted we were now to make 
an end; in some sort, too, I could divine the special 
peril . . . . and whereas he plainly meant to set out 
‘speedily, I thought he was in no right fettle for such an 
enterprise. . . . . We had held him something cheap, I 
thought ; and upon a retrospect of his threats and 
doings I felt some concern on my own account also.” 
In this style it hardly savours of the early Victorian 
period in which the action is placed. Mr. Snowden 
describes the doings of a mysterious robber gang, the 
charming daughter of their half-hearted leader, the hot- 
headed, unreasonable young hero, the lovable old- 
fashioned squire. It is a little pageant of fights, sur- 
prises, fears and flights, rather than a well-shaped and 
connected story. 
There is something at once laughter-compelling and 
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pretty in the very human and cosy conception of the 
other world and its inmates which Baron Corvo has found 
in the head of his Italian peasant boy, ‘‘ Toto.” 

Without a suspicion of humour, and with no com- 
pelling moral purpose to declare, Mr. Copland Perry, 
in his story of the twentieth century, ‘‘ The Revolt of the 
Horses,” takes up and enlarges Swift’s idea of the 
superiority of the Houyhnhnm over the Yahoo. The 
imagination of the average Yahoo, as the author is 
bound to admit, is not a brilliant thing at any time; 
but its poverty and futility are only revealed in all their 
completeness when a writer of fiction throws off the 
restraints that usually cloak his nakedness, and indulges 
his free fancy in a solemn debauch of the Utopian and 
the prophetic. 

‘« A False Chevalier” possesses no particular qualities 
to speak of ; and yet Mr. Lighthall comes close at times 
to a striking idea for a tragic comedy. A young bourgeois 
lies and fights with untiring ingenuity and application 
in order to be taken for an aristocrat and move in the 
charmed circle of the Court at Versailles. He reaches 
the summit of his ambition, and dons the gorgeous 
uniform of the Queen’s bodyguard, just in time to face 
the unforeseen shock of the Revolution. The some- 
what dull and uncalled-for adventures of Mr. Lighthall’s 
characters give us no ground for believing that the 
author thought of the idea at all—certainly he did not 
conceive it strongly enough to find it a useful guide. 
But it is something even to have missed a fine idea. 

The man who has won a measure of popularity in an 
art by performances that merit no consideration is 
customarily dismissed beyond the reach of praise or 
blame by the declaration that ‘‘ he knows his business.” 
One would willingly apply this convenient and graceful 
formula to Mr. Fergus Hume, if only his ‘‘ Rainbow 
Feather” were not so remarkably the work of a man 
who does not know his business—the business, namely, 
of engrossing his readers in the search for the perpetrator 
of acrime. From chapter 5 to chapter 24 the author is 
engaged in clearing an endless succession of persons who 
did not murder Milly in chapter 4. The evidence on 
which they are suspected is not cleverly invented nor 
cleverly set aside; indeed Mr. Fergus Hume has so 
contrived to hold off his reader that all or none of the 
persons suspected might be hanged, or not, without 
causing the shadow of an emotion. In the course of 
these chapters we arrive at much that is far-fetched, 
but nothing that surprises. 


THE FEBRUARY REVIEWS. 
HE event of the month, so far as the February reviews are 
concerned, is the publication of “ Maga’s ” 1,000th number. 
It is not exactly a record, because the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
has passed its 2,o09th issue. But it is memorable if only on 
account of the attainment of a green octogenarianism. Twenty 
years ago John Blackwood said that his Magazine could make 
“a vastly bigger brag than any other periodical.” There is no 
need for it to brag to-day. The British public is eager to do it 
honour : every other magazine, from the most stately of its 
rivals to the latest of periodical bantlings, is ready to accord it 
ride of place. “ Blackwood’s” vitality is undiminished ; its 
individuality is as marked as ever: it is the same outspoken, 
hypocrisy-hating, pretence-exposing organ it was half a 
century and more ago. Editors come and editors go, but 
“ Blackwood’s,” as the result of a remarkable exhibition of 
heredity, suffers no loss of prestige. The 1,0o00th issue is a 
Double Number; Anno Domini is the subject of one of its 
articles, and there are various allusions to the distinguished 
ast throughout the number; but the Editor seems to have 
en anxious to convince the ghosts of his house, to whom 
“the Looker-on” makes interesting reference, that “ Maga” 
continues to command an apparently inexhaustible supply of 
characteristic contributions. Whilst the Magazine flourishes, 
an extract “From the New Gibbon” will induce a fear in 
some quarters that the British Empire is less happily placed. 
Lugubrious anticipations with regard to one’s country are not 
quite the sort of thing to be expected in a jubilee issue, and 
we can only hope that when “ Maga” celebrates her 2,oooth 
number, the state of the Empire will be a vigorous reminder 
that her prophecies were not unimpeachakle. It must be con- 
fessed that “ Blackwood” is not alone in taking a gloomy view 
of our Imperial prospects. Lord Masham in the “Contem- 
rary ” easily answers some of the more salient points in Lord 
arrer’s Cobdenite assurances on the subject of trade and the 
flag. He has lived and traded under Protection and during 
the whole period of Free-trade, and he unbesitatingly de- 
clares that our only hope for the future rests in prefer- 
ential trade with the Spindle. Nor is much comfort 
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to be extracted from two able articles in the “ Fortnightly” on 
“The New Struggle for Life among Nations.” England, says 
Mr. Brovks Adams, writing from the American standpoint, 
“seems destined to lose her pre-eminence as the heart of the 
world’s industry and finance.” The United States, Germany, 
and Russia are her most formidable competitors. Mr. Brooks 
Adams elects to show why America has been compelled to em- 
bark on a policy of expansion. We do not find his reasons very 
convincing, but the fact that she has embarked on sucha policy 
is indisputable and has to be reckoned with. Mr. Benjamin 
Taylor, in an article bracketed with Mr. Adams, urges that 
America is committed to the career of a maritime power, and 
will build up a mercantile marine, if necessary, with the aid of 
measures similar to those which have enabled her to successfully 
challenge British commercial supremacy in more than one 
direction. Of course the Americans have to buy their experi- 
ence, and the great question seems to us to be whether Great 
Britain will awaken to the necessity of utilising the interval in 
a thoroughly practical and businesslike overhauling of her com- 
mercial and industrial position. 

Foreign affairs in the reviews resolve themselves into a con- 
sideration of the relations of France and England. “ Black- 
wood’s” and the “ National” indulge in some very straight talk 
on the subject of French pretensions and aggressiveness ; the 
former declares that the action of France in Madagascar amounts 
to “ absolute perfection as a case of injurious bad faith acting 
against a policy of trustful give and take.” M. Francis de 
Pressensé in the “Contemporary ” seems to think that he will 
improve matters by showing that, if France has been unwise and 
ill-advised, Great Britain, by failure to fulfil her pledges to 
evacuate Egypt, hasalso sinned. It must be remembered that, 
at the worst, England has done in Egypt only what France has 
done in Tunis. We cordially endorse M. de Pressensé’s plea in 
favour of an adjustment of all difierences between the two great 
civilising nations of Euiope, but a judicial examination ‘of the 
position, such as that made by Mr. Geoffrey C. Noel in the 
“Fortnightly,” leaves little room for doubt as to the degree of 
responsibility to be fixed on either side. If French statesmen 
are now prepared to come to an understanding, they will, as Mr. 
Noel says, tnd no British statesman who is not prepared to 
make any reascnable sacrifice in order to put an end toan 
estrangement detrimental to both countries. Newfoundland 
must be included in the settlement. Mr. Beckles Willson in 
the “ Fortnightly,” and Sir Charles Dilke in the “ Pall Mall 
Magazine,” from different points of view, state the grounds 
on which the colonists have cause of complaint, not only 
against France, but against the Mother-country. In New- 
foundland France, for the first time for years, seems disposed 
to come toterms, and Mr. Willson considers the Reid contract 
an opportunity for restoring to British subjects full control over 
Biitish territory. An Anglo-French entente might do something 
to strer gthen the case foi the T: ar’s New Gc spel of Peace. which 
is reduced to its true proportions by Sir Henry Howorth in an 
excellent article in “The Nineteenth Century.” The world 
talks of peace and prepares for war, and equally in Europe and 
America we find, as Sir Henry Howorth happily puts it, an 
“unfortunate conjunction of Mars and Venus.” 

Articles by Lord Hizlfax and Mr. G. W. E. Russell on 
the Church hold first place in the * Nineteenth.” We cannot 
quite make out whether Mr. Russell is or is not very angry with 
“the archiepiscopal grand'ather” attitude adopted by Sir 
William Harcourt, He begins with something like gentle 
banter, but as he warms to h’s argument he finds Sir William’s 
abuse of the Ritualists ccarse, calumnious, and indecent. It 
will surprise a good many Ritualists to find a champion in an 
avowed enemy of the Establishment, like Mr. Russell. His 
purpose is thinly veiled. If Parliament interferes with the 
Ritualists, he suggests that the demand for Disestablishment 
will become irresistible. The Church, for the sake of conscience, 
he hints, will have to shelter itself under the wing of those 
who would sever its connexion with the State. Lest this pro- 
spect, which Mr. Russell is careful not to indicate too plainly, 
should affright good churchmen, he prints excerpts from obser- 
vations by bishops of free Churches in proof of the advantages of 
Disestablishment, as though a free Church were a commodity 
needing testimonials from those who have used it. In the 
“National Review” Sir Godfrey Lushington deals ably with 
the Dreyfus case, Lord Balcarres writes on the provincial obli- 
gations and the art circulation department of the South 
Kensington Museum—his article being interesting on account of 
the personality of the writer not Jess than on account of the 
subject—and the Hon. W. P. Reeves explains the New Zealand 
‘Old Age Pensions Act ; in the “ Contemporary ” Sir W. Gatacre 
makes a brief and temperate reply to Mr. Bennett’s charges 
against the victors of Omdurman ; in the “ Fortnightly” Mr. 
H. J. Tennant, in a paper in which we detect the hand of Mrs. 
‘Tennant, demands further measures of protection for those em- 
ployed in dangerous trades—and Major Arthur Griffiths, from 
personal knowledge of the man, is able to write an authoritative 
and timely review of the Life of Sir G. Pomeroy-Colley. 
* Blackwood’s” has an important “note on Eastern policy” 
which seeks to fix the responsibility for the Bulgarian horrors 
‘of twenty years ago on Russia and England. English diplo- 
macy has been sadly at fault in South-Eastern Europe, and its 
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ST. ERMIN’S WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S Residential 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. ERMIN’S Hone com 
ST. ERMIN’S siete ciarses: 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 
TABLE D’HOTE, 8s, and 5s, at Separate Tables, a Speciality. 


TELEPHONE NumBersS: 181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 
Tevecraruic Appress: ‘‘ UNPARALLELED, LonDON.” 


IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES. 


Highest Class Machines. Noted for Stability. 
Any make of Tyres fitted to Order. 


Fully Illustrated Price List of these celebrated Machines free, on 
application to the 


ROVER CYCLE CO., Ltd. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


Lonpon: 4 and 5 Horsorn Viapuct, E.C.; 157 New Bonp Street, W.; 
1g and 20 Baiey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMLO. 


M. ss {3 GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anagers* ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


WHITE 
é BLUE 


French Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


“ Soft, Mellow, Delicious, and carries 
the Wild Rough Scent of the 
Highland Breeze.” 


Sold by Grocers and Wine Merchants throughout the world, 
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failure has been in striking contrast to the success achieved by | 
the navy in Crete. Admiral Noel’s recent action recalls | p=== ; 


Admiral Anson’s answer to the Admiralty quoted in a sketch of 
his life inthe “ United Service Magazine :” “ It has ever been | 
my opinion that a person entrusted with command may and 
ought to exceed his orders and dispense with the common rule | 
of the proceedings when extraordinary occasions demand it.” | 
Such a view explains in large measure the triumph of naval | 
and military officers where diplomatists fail. At the same time | 
it is well to remember, as Templar suggests in “ Macmillan’s,” | 
that an ambassador usually regards it as his main function to l=} 
smooth the relations between his own and the Government to 
which he is accredited. When a soldier or a sailor moves, the 
crisis has become acute, and delay is out of the question. 

The principal article in “The Law Magazine” suggests the 
inquiry “ How is it that solicitors, if, as the writer, Mr. Hopkin- | 
son, affirms, better trained than barristers, are so much less 
competent to do their work?” Mr. Hopkinson may question 
- fact. But he is the head of a college, not a practising 

wyer. 


Egypt peeriess contribution 
fo modern luxury 


=== 


<<) 


all 


CIGARETTES 


OFALLToBACCONISIS - 
157* NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


For This Week’s Books see page 158. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected commnmatogtions § and to this rule 


ean ma nein SAFE DEPOSIT ror WEST END. 


CHIEF FEATURES: 
ApsoLuTELy Fire and Burciar Proor | Cotp StoraGE FOR VALUABLE Furs 
SaFEs, on the most approved modern | (moth-proof). 
principles, from 1s. per annum. CottecTION AND Detivery to and 
Stronc Rooms, from £15 15s. per ann. from all parts of the world. T) 
RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S. SToRAGE oF ProrerTy oF ALL Kinps, | HanpsomELY AproinTeED Rooms for 
. rent including insurance against fire. | the use of Renters and Visitors, &c. ENC 
lebrated for its Excellent and Delicate Cuisine, and . PEM 
its Large Stock ot Fine Wines. PALL MALL S4FeE DEPOSIT, auth 
— ST. ALBAN’S PLACE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
LUNCHEON, 3s. THE THEATRE DINNER, ss. 6d. Gov 
SPECIAL DINNER, 7s. 6a. THEATRE SUPPER, 4s. 6d. the | 
DINNERS, LUNCHEONS, and SUPPERS A LA CARTE. EMPIRE THEATRE, part 
SPECIAL MENUS) ON SUNDAY. LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA. 
Great attention pal paid to the 3s. Luncheon, which is GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. all « 
pronounced to be the best in London. will 
TELEPHONE No. 5265 GERRARD. PRUDENTI A L ASSURANCE COMPANY ficate 
THE PRINCES’ RESTAURANT BARS, LO 
AU AN ) HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. Al 
Admittedly the Most Fashionable in London. half. 
TABLE D'HOTE LUNCHEON, 4s. 6d. DINNERS A LA CARTE. interé 
SUPPERS, ss. will | 
BOCCHI’S FAMOUS ORCHESTRA PERFORMS DAILY. y THE MOST 
LARGE BANQUETING HALL, Seating 150 Persons, Now Open, Suitable E ; S S NUTRITIOUS. ns 
~ Rw Wetting and also Smaller Th 
ining Looms, and t c. ming institute Picture Galleries for Jails, etc. 
ManacinG Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT BREAKFAST AND SU PPER. q 
(from Benoist’s). Zeala 


GRATEFUL. COCOA. ays, 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, | COMFORTING 


1 Regent Street (Waterloo Place). “ain 
DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3s. 6d. ; unequalled in London, THE ORIGINAL AND ONi Y GENUINE. direct 


is admitted by the profession to be the 


CHLORODYNE Te 


effectually checks and arrests those too 


CHLORODYNE Diphtheria, Fever, an 


YNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the giver 
CH LO ROD only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. Stocl 
effectually cuts short all attacks of 


CHLORODYN Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and deliv 


DINNERS from 6 to 9 P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance, 
or a la Carte. 
Music Durinc LuncnEons AND Dinners. 
Elegant Suites of Apartments and Single Bedrooms. 
Telephone: “3,686 Gerrarp.” 


LUNCHEONS. DINNERS. SUPPERS. 


TE’S RESTAURANT, TIVOLI, STRAND, W.C 
» 
TA y CHLORODY* must 
* R I ted to the Coll ol ysicians that he received a . 
GRILL ROOM, BUFFET, AND SALOON BAR. des, me ben Ber} enor at Manilla to the effect = cholera has od be w 
ing fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 
PALM ROOM—Luncheon .. 1s. 6d. .. 12.30 to 3. Dinner .. 35. .. 6.30 to 8, CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Im'tation. * 
Conte, Cavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cortis en 
FLEMISH ROOM for Dinners and Banquets) MASONIC HALL, BrowNE was of = 
regretted to sa 
ee a Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d. . od., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine be pe 
without the words “* Dr. Cena: Lis Browne's CHLoropyne” on the Government 
CALEDONIAN HOTEL, Stamp. Overwhelming ™ etical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
LE MANUFACTURER— 
On far-famed ApeLtrut Terrace under same proprietorship. Terms moderate T DAVENPORT. 3 ; Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


£3 per Cent. INSCRIBED STOCK. 


SECOND ISSUE 


OF £1,000,000, 


Authorised to be raised under the Acts passed by the New ZEALAND Parliament, intituled ‘‘ The Government 
Advances to Settlers Act, 1894,” and ‘‘ The Aid to Public Works and Land Settlement Act, 1896,’ 
and the amending Acts thereto. 


Repayable at Par, ist April, 1945. 


MINIMUM PRICE OF ISSUE, £96 PER CENT. 


The First Dividend, being Six Months’ Interest on the full amount of Stock allotted, payable 1st April, 1899. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or THE BANK OF 


ENGLAND give notice that, on behalf of the Agents appointed for | 
| Tender and the Cheque should be enclosed in a covering envelope. 


raising and managing Loans under the above Acts (the Hon. WILLIAM 
PEMBER REEVES, and WALTER KENNAWAY, Esq., C.M.G.), they are 
authorised to receive Tenders for £1,000,000 New ZEALAND 
GOVERNMENT £3 per Cent. INscRIBED STOCK, repayable at par on 
the 1st April, 1945. The Stock will be in addition to, and will rank 
part passu with, that already existing. 


The Books of the Stock will be kept at the Bank of England, where 
all assignments and transfers will be made. Holders of the Stock 
will be able, on payment of the usual fees, to take out Stock Certi” 
ficates to Bearer, with Coupons attached, which Certificates may be 
re-inscribed into Stock at the will of the holder. 


All Transfers and Stock Certificates will be free of Stamp Duty. 


The dividends on the Stock will be payable at the Bank of England 
half-yearly, on 1st April and 1st October, and the first six months’ 
interest, calculated upon the full nominal-amount of Stock allotted, 
will be payable 1st April, 1899. 


Dividend Warrants will be transmitted by post if desired. 


The Loan is secured on the Consolidated Fund of the Colony of New 
Zealand, which includes the revenue derived from the Customs and Rail- 
ays, and from the sales and leases of Public Lands. 


By the Act 40 & 41 Vict. ch. 59, the Revenues of the Colony of New 
Zealand alone will be liable in respect of this Stock and the Dividends 
thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury will not be directly or in- 
directly liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the 
Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto. 


Tenders, which should be sealed (see below), may be for the whole 
or any part of the Stock, and must state what amount of money will be 
given for every £100 of Stock. Tenders must be for even hundreds of 
Stock, and at prices which are multiples of sixpence. Tenders must be 
delivered at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, before two 
o’clock, on Thursday, 9th February, 1899. Tenders at different prices 
must be on separate forms. The amount of Stock applied for must 
be written on the outside of the tender. 


The minimum price, below which no tender will be accepted, has 


been fixed at £96 for every £100 of Stock. 


A deposit of £5 percent. on the amount of Stock tendered for must 
be paid at the same Office at the time of the delivery of the tender, and 


the deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. When, Tenders ar 
sent by post, the Cheque should be sent separately, or the Sealed 


Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in case 
of partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards 
the first instalment. 


In the event of the receipt of tenders for a larger amount of Stock 
than that proposed to be issued, at or above the minimum price, the 
tenders at the lowest price accepted will be subjected to a po raté 
diminution. 


The dates at which the further payments on account of the said Loan 


will be required are as follows :— 
so much of the amount 


tendered for each hun- 
dred pounds of Stock 

On Monday, the 20th February, 1899, ~ as, when added to the 

| deposit, will leave Fifty 
pounds (Sterling), to be 
paid ; 

On Tuesday, the 25th April, 1899, £25 per cent. ; 

On Friday, the 23rd June, 1899, £25 per cent. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 20th February, 
1899, under discount at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. In 
case of default in the payment of any instalment at its proper 
date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be liable to 
forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer with Coupon attached for six months’ 
dividend payable 1 April, 1899, will be issued in exchange for the 
provisional receipts. 

The Stock will be inscribed in the Bank Books on or after 23rd June, 
1899, but Scrip paid up in full in anticipation may be forthwith in- 
scribed. 

Applications must be upon the printed forms, which may be 
obtained at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England; of Messrs. 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C.; of 
Messrs. J. & A. Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. ; 
and at the Office of the Agent-General for New Zealand, 13 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 

Lonpon, 
3rd February, 1899. 

A Memorandum, prepared by the Agent-General, giving information 
as to the position of the Colony, may be had of any of the firms 
mentioned in the Prospectus. 
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LONDON & COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REGISTERED UNDER THE “COMPANIES ACTS.” 
ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £80 each. 


REPORT adopted at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING, the 2nd February, 1899. 


JOHN GREEN, EsQ., IN THE CHAIR. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year 
sending December 31 last, have to report that, after paying interest to customers and 
all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts and allowing £44,897 5s. od. 
for rebate on bills not due, the net profits amount to £300,948 12s. od. From this 
sum has been deducted £20,000 transferred to Premises Account, and £70,000 carried 
‘to Reserve Fund, leaving £210,948 12s. od. which, with £70,359 15s. 7d. balance 
brought forward from last account, leaves available the sum of £281,308 7s. 7d. 

The Directors, in accordance with the 78th Article of Association, have declared a 
Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., together with a Bonus of 1 per cent., which 
will require £220,000, leaving the sum of £61,308 7s. 7d. to be carried to the Profit 
and Loss New Account. The present Dividend, added to that paid to June 30, will 
make 22 per cent. for the year 1898. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Edward Ford Duncanson, Esq., Charles 
Seymour Grenfell, Esq., and William James Harter, Esq., who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election 

The Directors have received notice that William Norman, Esq., on account of 
advanced age and ill-health, will not seek re-election as an Auditor. This, and the 

«death of Henry Gunn, Esq., as reported at the last Meeting, have caused two vacan- 
cies in the Auditorship, which it is in the power of this Meeting to fill up. 


The Dividend and Bonus, £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable 
-at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 13th February. 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, December 31, 1898. 
Dr. 


und 

Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, on 
Deposit Accounts, with Interest accrued, 
Circular Notes, 

Liabilities on Acceptances, ‘covered ‘by 
ome or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- 


43:537,517 6 7 


1,535,142 4 0 


aio on Bills not due carried to next 


44,897 5 0 
Net Profit for the Half-Year, after making 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts... 300,948 12 0 
Transferred to Premises Account........... 20,c00 0 oO 
280,948 12 0 
Carried to Reserve Fund................... — 70,000 © oO 
210,948 12 o 
Profit and Loss Balance escent from last 
Account .. 40,359 15 7 
¢ 
£48, 98,865 3 2 
Cr. 


a ae 

By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and 
with Bank of England .... 6,839,772 18 9 
Loans at Call and at Notice, “covered” by 


Securities .... 3,594,958 12 2 


10,434,731 10 
Investments, viz. :— 

Consols (2} per Cent.) registered and in 
Certificates, and New 24 per Cents., 
£6,751,901 7s. 11d. ; Canada 4 per Cent. 
Bonds, and Egy; ptian 3,per Cent. Bonds, 
Guaranteed by the British Government 7,384,211 6 6 

India Government Stock and Debentures, 
and India Government Guaranteed 
Railway Shares, Stock and Debentures . 

Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
benture Stock and Colonial Bonds . oa 


1,035,270 6 1 


1,948,247 17 8 


10,372 ° 
Discounted Bills Current 10,511,514 11 
Advances to Customers at the Head Office 


Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 


by the Bank (as per Contra)....... .....-... 1,535,142 4 © 
Freehold Premises in Lombard Street and 
Nicholas Lane, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property at the Branches, with Fixtures 
Less Amount transferred from Profit and 
Loss... 20,000 0 O 
411,925 5 4 
£48,508, 86: 865 2 
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Prorir Loss Account. 


Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, in- 

cluding Income Tax on Profits and Salaries ...................c0-.-0+8 256,440 9 2 

Transferred to the credit of Premises Account és oo 

Carried to Reserve Fund ............... oo 

Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account 5 0 


Dividend 10 per cent. for the Half-Year 


Balance carsied for 61,308 7 7 
281,308 7 
£776,608 5 6 
Cr. 4- 
By Balance brought forward from last Accout ...............-.cceeesseeeees 79,359 15 7 
Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making provision for Bad and 
Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate p 800 3s. od. oe. 
from 30th June last 06,338 1! 
608 6 5 6 


Examined and audited by us, 


(Signed) CATER, ) Audit Com- 
SEYMOUR GRENFELL, ; mittee of 
W. 4, HARTER, Directors. 


oe AN, Head Office Manager. 
IE S, Country Manager. 
VM. HALL. Chief Accountant. 
London and County Banking Company, Limited. 
16th January, 1899. 

We have examined the foregoing Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, have 
verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of E ngland, the Stocks there registered, and 
the other investments of the Bank. We have also examined the several Books and 
Vouchers showing the Cash- Balances, Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the whole 
of which are correctly stated ; and we are of opinion this Balance-sheet ‘and Profit 
and Loss Account are full and fair, properly drawn up, and exhibit a true and correct 
view of the Company’s affairs as shown by the books of the Company. 

(Signed) For HY. GRAN Ly } 
F. H. DANGAR, 
WILLIAM NORMAN, 


London and County Banking Company, Limited. 
igth January, 1899. 


Auditors. 


LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given that a Dividend on the Capital of the Company at the rate 
of 10 per cent. for the half-year ending December 31, 1898, together with a Bonus of 
1 per cent., will be payable to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard 
Street, or at any of the Company's Branches, on or after Monday the 13th inst. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. ATKINSON, Secretary. 

21 Lombard Street, February 3, 1899. 


RE-ORCANISATION OF THE BA\TIMORE AND OHIO 
SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


T° the Holders of the following BONDS and 
STOCK :— 


Ohio and Mississippi Railway First Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, extended 4 per 
cent. 

Ohio and Mississippi Railway First Consolidated Mortgage Sterling Bonds, 
extended 4 per cent. 

Ohio and Mississippi Railway Second Consolidated Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds 
(Currency). 

Ohio and Mississippi Railway First Mortgage Springfield Division 7 per cent. 
Bonds (Currency). 

Ohio and Mississippi Railway General Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds (Currency). 

Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Railroad First Mortgage 44 per cent. Bonds. 

Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Railway First Consolidated Mortgage 43 per 
cent. Gold Bonds. 

Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Railway First Income Mortgage 5 per cent. 
Bonds, Series “* A.” 

Baltimore ngs Ohio South-Western Railway First Income Mortgage 5 per cent. 
Bonds, Series 

Baltimore and ‘Gite South-Western Railway Preferred Stock. 

Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Terminal Company 5 per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Cincinnati and Baltimore R. R. First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds. 

Marietta Railway First Mortgage 4 per cent. Bonds. 


Over 87 per cent. of the above-named Outstanding Bonds, and over 85 per cent. — 
the above-named Preferred Stock, having been deposited under the Plan and A 
ment for the Re-organisation of ‘the Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Rai om 
Company, dated 15 December, 1898, the undersigned hereby give notice that the 
said PLAN is DecLARED Operative. The time for further deposits of the above- 
named Bonds and Stock without additional charge has been extended to and 
including 6 February, 1899, after which date, but only for such time as the Managers 
= fix by notice, deposits of said Bonds and Stock will be accepted only upon 2 

payment of 2 per cent., of the par value thereof excepting in the case of the 
lines and Ohio South-Western Railway Company First Income Mortgage 5 per 
cent Bonds, Series ‘‘ A” and Series ‘‘ B,” and the preferred stock upon which a cash 
payment of only 1 per cent. will be required. 
Dated, London and New York, 24 January, 1899. 
SPEYER BrotuErs, 7 Lothbury, London. 
Srever & Co., 30 Broad Street, New York. 
Kuun Loes & Co, 27 Pine Street, New York, 
Reorganisation Managers. 


THE LONDON, CITY, AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Rate of 
Interest allowed on Deposits at seven days’ call at the Head Office and 
London Branches will be One-and-a-half per cent. until further notice. 

MADDERS, Joint 

- MURRAY, General 

D. H. POLLOCK, Managers. 

No. 5 Threadneedle oo E.C. 
and February, 1 
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T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, LONDON, W., OPENED for LENT TERM, 1899, on 
TUESDAY, 17 January.—Applications for admission to be made to the Head 
Master, Mr. J. Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. During 
the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibitions at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and 19 gained admission into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the 
last thirteen years 250 Open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford 
and Cambridge.) At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s who 
had gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 30 who had Matriculated at 
London University, and 79 who had qualified for Medical Registration. About 
7@ per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes had received their early educa- 
tion at Colet Court. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL. 


FOURTEFN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 guineas 
downwards, will be Awarded by Examination, beginning 21 March, 1890. 
La examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, Bursar, Rossall School, 

eetw 


T° AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The University 

3 Press undertakes the printing and publishing of works of fiction and of sciem 
tific books for avthors and publishers. Inauiries and MSS. should be addressed to 
the MANAGER, University Press, Limited, Watford, London. 


HARDWICKE PAPERS AND MANUSCRIPTS, THE PROPERTY OF 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY. February 22, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the HARDWICKE PAPERS and MANUSCRIPTS, removed from the Deed 
Room, Wimpole Hall, the property of the Right Hon. the EARL of HARDWICKE. 
May be viewed two days pri-r. Catalogues may be had, price One Shilling each 


O BOOKBUYERS LIBRARIANS FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The February Catalogues of valuable Second-hand Works 

and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready. and will be 
sent post free upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 


186 Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED, for a Provincial Newspaper, an experienced EDITOR, 
thoroughly competent, to deal with telegraphic copy. Must be perfectly 
familiar with English and Continental political and social matters, and have a com- 
plete knowledge of both French and German. University man preferred.—Address, 
with references, statements of experience, &c., L. C., 13 Buckingham Street, W.C. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No 22. 
IVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. HOLDERS OF 


SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that they will receive payment, 
on or after TUESDAY, February 7, 1899, of Dividend No. 22 (50 per cent. 7.e. ros. 
- share), after surrender of Couron No. 10, either at the London Office, 120 

tishopsgate Street Within, E.C., at the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Brussels, 


or at the Head Office at Johannesburg. 
COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be Jodged any day (SAruRDAYs ExcEepPTeD) 


between the hours of 11 and 2. 
Listing Forms may be had on application. 
By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, 
London Secretary. 


120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
January 27, 1899 


ST. HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, H.C. 


FOUNDED 1835. 
The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


“A Peautiful book.”—Patt Gazette. 


GOSTA BERLING'S SAGA. By Serma Lacertor. 


Authorised translation by Li.tizt TupEER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The SPECTATOR says: “ This curious and original book......this strange story 
is differentiated from the work of Kielland, Strindberg, the later Ibsen and Bidrnson 
by a fantastic naiveté, a tangential mode of progression, and a primitive wildness of 
imagination, that fully justify the use of the term ‘Saga’ on the title-page . ... 
Bewildering as the narrative is, with its nightmare incidents and circumstantial: 
details, it has yet a curious glamour and freshness which tempt the readers, at once 
perplexed and fascinated, to follow the fortunes of Gosta Berling and his companions 
to their unexpected close.” 

NEW NOVEL BY GERTRUDE FORDE. 


LADY LANARK’S PAYING GUEST. By GertrupEe 


Forpe, Author of “In an Old Palazzo,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Next week. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. S. E. WALFORD. 


UNTIL THE DAWN. By Mrs. S. E. Watrorp. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Next week. 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
CARLYLE’S HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED WORK. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF NOTED PERSONS. 
AND EVENTS IN THE REIGNS OF JAMES I. AND CHARLES I. 
By Tuomas Carty_e. Edited with an Introduction by Alex. Carlyle, B.A. 
8vo. tos. 6d. 

The SPEAKER says: ‘Once again we hear the old thunder reverberating 

among the hills, awakening the echoes of the part...... Heaven be praised ! we can 

still chuckle over Carlyle...... He pictures everything. Not only a Guy Fawkes 
plot, a battle of Dunbar, or the Moor of Marston, but a Hampton Court Conference, 

a Shrove Tuesday riot. When all is said and done, genius wins in a canter. Doff 

your hat to genius all you generation of dullards! Nowhere else is there to be found 

so life-like a portraiture of this Solomon (James I.)..,.. From the bottom of the heart 
we commend this book to all who love good sense and good fun; a_ boisterous 
humour, a devouring eye, and a biting pen.” 

NEW WORK ON CUBA AND HER RESOURCES. 


COMMERCIAL CUBA: A Book for Business Men. By 
J. Crark. With an Introduction by E. SHERMAN GouLp. With 40 
Full-page Illustrations and 15 Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 145. [Ready. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. Courtney. 
FEBRUARY. 
Educating the Liberals—I ord RosErerv and Home Rule. 
France Since 1814—(I.). By Baron Pierre DE 
New Light on Marlowe and Kyd. By Freprrick S. Boas. 
Newfoundland’s Opportunity. By Beckies WILLSON. 
— Minister and a Child-wife. By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max 

ULLER. 

The Liberal Party and Local Veto. By FREDERICK DoLMAN. 
The War Game in South Africa. By Mortey Roperts. 

A New Novelist : Albert du Bois. By RicHarp Davey. 

The Commercial Future— 

(x) International Struggle for Life. By Brooks Apams. 

(2) The Commercial Sovereignty of the Seas. By BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 
The United Irish League in County Mayo. By An IrisH Unionist. 
Butler's ‘‘ Life of Sir G. Pomeroy Colley.”_ By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
Dangerous Trades. By H. J. Tennant, M.P. 

Settling Day. By Grorrrey C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 264. FEBRUARY 1899. 


The Present Crisis in the Church of England. By the Right Hon. Viscount 
HAtiFax. 

Ritualism and Disestablishment. By Grorce W. E. Russet. 

Some Plain Words about the Tsar's New Gospel of Peace. 
Howorrtn, K.C.1.E., M.P. 

War as the Supreme Test of National Value. By H. F. Wyartr. 

An All-British Cable System. By Arcuipacp S. Hurp. 

Sketches made in Germany. (Concluding Article. Part I.) By Mrs. Biytu. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels. By WALTER FREWEN Lorn. 

The New Psychology. By Dr. St. GEorGE Mivart, F.R.S. 

On the Maiolica of Faenza. By C. D. E. Fortnum. 

The London Water Supply : an Answer. By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 

International Fishery Legislation. By Professor Orro PETTERSSON. a 

The Prevention of Consumption; By J. G. Sinccarr CoGuitt, M.D. (Senior 


Physician, Ventnor Hospital). 

Liberty of the Press in France. By J. P. Watuis (Fditor of the State Trials 
Reports). 

Florentine Gardens in March. By the Hon. Emtry T.AWLEss. 

Neglecting our Customers: A Postscript. By Miss AGNes LAMBERT. 


By Sir HENRY 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lp. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in Londen for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above position from 

University Graduates under 35 years of age. Salary 4900 per annum. Pen- 
sion £400 per annum, on retirement, under certain conditions, after 20 years’ service. 
Duties to commence on 1 June, 1899. £100 allowed for passage expense to Sydney. 
Particulars of conditions of appointment, duties, &c., can be obtained from Sir 
Daniel Cooper, Bart., G.C.M.G., Actin agate emg for New South Wales, 
9 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, . +, to whom applications, stating age, 
and accompanied by eight copies of each testimonial submitted, must be sent noe 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secredary. 


later than 18 February, 1899. 
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The Saturday Review. 


4 February, 1899 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, W. BARRY'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TWO STANDARDS. bBy W. 


Barry, ro D., Author of “The New Antigone.” Unwin's Green Cloth 
Library. 
“It isa strong and moving piece of work, full of knowledge and delicacy, a real 
transcript of life.” —Academy. 
** Powerful and dramatic..... Father Barry’s knowledge of men and things i is, like 


Ibsen's, deep ..... The book is powerful and interesting...... Father Barry has the gift 
of graphic and vivacious narrative.” —Daily Vews. 
** The most remarkable novel that the last three months have produced .. From 
beginning to end a deep and powerful study as from the life, finely and truly drawn.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


“* An original and clever piece of work...... Dr. William Barry writes well, his style 
is easy and cultur his book is not a hasty inspiration, hurriedly written, but 
a carefully thought out and elaborated production .....& powerful piece of work, and 
one which arrests attention and thought.” "—Daily Ti 


THE AUTHOR OF “GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.” 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DEAN 


SWIFT. Edited by Georce Birkeeck Hitt, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Illustrated. Demy ‘evo. cloth, 12s. 
“A most valuable and interesting volume......A very readable book and a useful 
work of reference.” —Manchester Guardian. 


**The book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of a great career. 
Leeds Mercury. 


“* All the letters in the book are good..... We have nothing but commendation for 
Dr. Hill, whose notes are full of curious information.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.” 
New Volume, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


LORD CLIVE: the Foundation of 


British Rule in India. By Sir A. J. ArputHnor, K.C.S.I1. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


AUSTRIA. By Swwyvey Wuitman. With 


many Illustrations, Maps, and Index. Cloth, 5s. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


BROWN, VY.C.: a Novel. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of “ A Winning Hazard.” Cloth, 6s. 


A STORY OF MEDICAL LIFE BY A NEW WRITER. 


HARRY INGLEBY: Surgeon. By 


Freveric J. Wess. Cloth, 6s. 


The life-history of a young doctor, describing his student days, his friendships, his 
love story, and bis East-end practice. 


A NEW WORK oN CLIMBING. 


NEW CLIMBS IN NORWAY: an 
Account of Some Ascents in the Sondmore District. By E. C. OrreNneEmM, 
Member of the Alpine Club. Illustrated by A. D. McCormick, and from 
Photographs. Cloth, 7s. éd. 


A LARGE SECOND EDITION OF THE 


LIFE and LETTERS of LEWIS 


CARROLL. By S. D. Cottincwoop. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Collingwood’s most admirable book—a at once restrained yet 
ssympathetic....... One reads it with the keenest pleasure." —Daily Graphic. 


“ Eminently readable and attractive.”—Wew Age. 


“Will be welcome to every lover of ‘ Alice’ and her friends and successors. It 
happily records the kindly characteristics and the admirable powers of a fascinating 
personality." —Morning Post. 


“The whole impression given..... is pleasant and original. All those who love 
Alice’ should make haste to read it."—S?. Gazette. 


A ROMANCE OF THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. 


RICROFT of WITHENS. By 


Surtcuirre, Author of “ A Man of the Moors.” Cloth, 6s. 


“* What ‘ Lorna Doone’ is to Exmoor, so ‘ Ricroft of Withens’ should be for that 
part of the Yorkshire moorlands in which the scene of the story is laid..... The story 
is a powerful one and powerfully told. There is not a dull chapter in. iit, and the 
dramatic events hurry on with a fateful energy which makes it ainett impossible to 
put the book down wntil it is finished to the last word....,. Certainly one of the 
strongest books of the last year.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“It is a story that is full of vigour and life." —Speaker. 


“ A capital story.. The book may be heartily recommended to those who love 
drinking and fighting scenes, and the play of those elementary passions, love and 
revenge..... [Mr. Sutcliffe] has two essentials of a good novel-writer, a fine insight 
into c aracter, and an independent outlook. Nor do these exhaust his merits.. e 
has the art of narration.” — Academy. 


“Should win for Mr. Sutcliffe a high place among cur foremost living novelists.’ 
lorkshire Herald. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


MARGARET FORSTER. By the late 


Grorce Avucustus Sata. Cheap Re-issue. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


© Tei isa werful novel, better than nine-tenths. of the fiction uced every 
season.” Bublishers Circular. 


wae T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
The Art Journal (Jubilee Series No. 1). Virtue. 15. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Lord Clive (Sir A. J. Arbuthnot). Fisher Unwin. 5s. 
Sir Robert Peel (Edited by Charles Stuart Parker. Parts II. and III.) 
Murray. 325. 
CLAssICcs. 
On the use of the Classical Metres in English (William J. Stone). 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1s. 


FICTION. 
John Bede’s Wife (Cecil Wentworth). Digby, Long. 35. 6a. 
Rupert Armstrong (C. Shakespear). Harpers. 6s. 
Harry Ingleby, Surgeon (Frederick J. Webb). T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
The Pride of Life (Sir William Magnay, Bart.). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
The Sound of a Voice that is Still (Archie Campbell). Redway. 
J. net. 
The Black Prophet: a Tale of Irish Famine (William Carleton). 
Lawrence and Bullen. 35. 6d. 
The Snaffle Papers (*‘ Snaffle”). Thackeray. 10s. 6d. 
The Countess Tekla (Robert Barr). Methuen. 6s. 
The Day of Temptation (William Le Queux). White 6s. 
Philip Helmore (K. A. Howarth). Downey. 6s. 
The Love Story of Margaret Wynne (Adeline Sergeant). White. 6s. 
Sentimental Maria (John Strange Winter). White. Is. 
The Pink Papers (edited by Nathaniel Gubbins). White. Is. 


HIsTory. 
1812,” Napoleon I. in Russia (Vassili Verestchagin). Heine- 
mann. 6s. 
LAw. 


Tyssen’s Elementary Law (Amherst D. Tyssen). William Clowes. 


ScHooL Books. 

Stormonth’s School Dictionary. Blackwood. Is. 

Africa, Geography of (Lionel W. Lyde). Black. 15. 

German Business Interviews. Isaac Pitman. Is. 

Examinations in German. Isaac Pitman. 6d. 

Economie Domestique (A French Translation) (W. G. Isbister). Isaac 
Pitman. 6d. 

Allerlei. Isaac Pitman. 6d. 

Der Neffe als Onkel (Comedy in German) (Hundel). Isaac 
Pitman. 6a. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Moliére’s Comedy in French) (Isbister). 
Isaac Pitman. Is. 

German Shorthand. Isaac Pitman. Is. 6. 

French Business Letters. Isaac Pitman. 6d. 

Vor dem Sturm (Theodore Fontane). Macmillan. 35. 

Latin Services and Vocabularies (Rev. A. J. Church and A. W. Ready). 
Seeley. Is. 

THEOLOGY. 
Conformity and Conscience (W. Page Roberts). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 
Picturesque India (W. S. Caine). Routledge. tos. 6d. 
Through the Dark Continent (H. M. Stanley). Part I. George 
Newnes. ; 
VERSE. 
Aurora Leigh (Elizabeth Barrett Browning). Dent. 1s. 6d. 
Men and Women (Robert Browning). Dent. ty. 6d. 
The Faerie Queene (Edmund Spenser, Book V.) (Edited by Kate M. 
Warren). Constable. 1s. 6d. 
At Dawn and Dusk (Victor J. Daley), Bowden. 55. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen Anne 
(New and revised edition. Volumes I., IT. and III.) (Adolphus 
William Ward). London: Macmillan and Co. 36s. 

The War in Cuba (John Black Atkins). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Bristol Psalter (edited by Charles W. Pearce). London : Novello. 
Bristol : Hemmons. 

York : The Cathedral and See (A. Clutton-Brock). George Bell. 

Beverley Minster (Charles Hiatt). George Bell. 

Fields, Factories, and Workshops (Prince Kropotkin). Hutchin- 
son, 12s. 

Steps to Reading, 4d. ; First Primer, 5¢. ; Second Primer, 6d. ; Infant 
Reader, 7¢. Illustrated by Walter Crane. (N. Dale.) Dent. 

On the Teaching of the English Reading (Nellie Dale). Dent. 
2s. 6d. 

Parliamentary Companion. 1899. Dod. 4s. 6d. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Revue des Deux Mondes (February 1). 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution (January). 2s. 
Law Magazine and Review (February). 5s. 
Contemporary Review (February). 25. 
Englishwoman (February). 6d. 

Temple Bar (February). 1s. 

Century Magazine (February). Is. 4a. 

St. Nicholas (February). Is. 

Nineteenth Century (February). 25. 6d. 
Scribner’s Magazine (February). Is. 
National Review (February). 2s. 6d. 
Genealogical Magazine (February). Is. 
New Century Review (February). 6d. 
Musical Times (February). 4d. 
Geographical Journal (February). 2s. 
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The Saturday: Review. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS AND €0,’S LIST, 


NEXT WEEK, 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


WOOD AND GARDEN: 


NOTES AND THOUGHTS, PRACTICAL AND CRITICAL, OF A 
WORKING AMATEUR. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION Part I. 1766-1776. 
By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELVAN, Bart., Author of 
“The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” and ‘‘ The Early History of Charles 
James Fox.” 8vo. 16s. 

“It is at once good history and good literature. Never were sound historical 
knowledge and _ political wisdom conveyed in a manner less ponderous and more 
fascinating.” —Sfectator. 


COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY. Com- 
iled from the Letters and illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. 
ol. IV. FROM the RESTORATION to the REVOLUTION, 1660-1606. 
By MARGARET M. VERNEY. With 11 Portraits and SUBJECT INDEX 
to the Complete Work. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


THE ‘‘PERVERSE WIDOW;” being Passages from 
the Life of Catharina, Wife of William Boevey, Esq., of Flaxley Abbey, in the 
County of Gloucester. Compiled by ARTHUR W. CRAWLEY-BOEVEY. 
With ro Lllustrations. 4to. 42s. net. [Next week. 


*,* This work is an attempt to combine a brief genealogical account of the 
Boeveys and other allied families, with a memoir of Mrs. Catharina Boevey, of 
Flaxley Abbey, Gloucestershire, the reputed original of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
** perverse widow.” 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken from the 


originals by UNA TAYLOR. With 13 Illustrations by J. H. Ford. Crown 8vo. 


15S. net. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 
WORKS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Founded on Lec- 


tures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. By the Right Hon. 
Professor F, MAX MULLER. Cheap Reissue. 2 vols. crown 8vo. tos. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By SHAD- 
WORTH H. HODGSON, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, 
Past President of the Aristotelian Society, Author of ‘‘ Time and Space,” “‘ The 
Philosophy of Reflection,” &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE A RESPONSE; with other Retreat 


Addresses and Sermons. By GEORGE CONGREVE, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
5s. [Neat week. 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS. By the Rev. V. S.S. COLES, 


M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. 16mo. 2s. 6d. [Vert week. 


IVA KILDARE; A MATRIMONIAL PROBLEM. By 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE (THE ALPS). By 


LESLIESTEPHEN. With 4 Illustrations. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By S. Levert-Years, 


Author of “‘ The Honour of Savelli.” Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


EY & Co.’s NEW NOVELS. 


Price 6s. each. 


HILIP HELMORE, PRIEST. 
By K. A. HOWARTH. 


OME PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 
By PAUL BOURGET. 


ADOO. An Anglo-Indian Story. 
By Colonel NEWNHAM-DAVIS. 


(=a FITZGERALD, THE CHEVALIER. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
Now first published. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MYSTERY OF A 
HANSOM CAB.” 


‘HE DEVIL STICK. 
By FERGUS HUME. 
Now first published, price Sixpence. 
12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


{This day. 


[In February. 


ELLIOT STOCKS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT HERALDIC WORK. 
NOW READY. 


f In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 3 

THE RIGHT TO BEAR MS. By “X.” (of the 

Saturday Review). 

NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER'S LIBRARY. 

In fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; Large Paper, £1 1s. 
BOOK AUCTIONS tN EBNGLAND IN THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By a. LAwLer (Compiler of the 

** Sunderland ” and ‘‘ Ashburnham” Sale Catalogues). 


THE EUROPEAN FOLK TALE SERIES. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. f 
THE SFCRETS OF THE NIGHT, and Other Esthonian 
Folk Tales. Translated by F. Erne Hynam. Illustrated by H. Oakes- 
ONES. 
“The tales have a touch of northern imagination, and are pleasant reading apart 
from their interest as folk-lore.”"—M anchester Guardian. 
_ “There is an abundance of magic, witchcraft, dragons, serpents, and monsters 
in these tales, and a weirdly poetic atmosphere pervades them, which is so often 
wanting in the modern fairy story.”—Daily Free Press. 


NEW NOVEL ILLUSTRATIVE OF EAST-END LIFE. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
AIL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF WOMEN. 
By Cuarves Burt Banks. 
“Mr. Banks has given us a stirring story of church work in the East-end, the 
labours of hero and heroine being specially devoted to the uplifting mentally and 
morally of the working women.”—S/ectator. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 5s. se 
THE YOUNG PRINCESS FAIRY BOOK. Containing 
several Wonderful Stories for the Young Folks. By Castett Coates. With 
Illustrations from designs by the AUTHOR. r 
“Castell Coates contributes to the amusement of little ones at this season a 
book of fairy tales of which it is praise rather than depreciation to say that they 
are entirely on the accepted and favourite lines...... The authoress has illustrated her 
* Young Princess Fairy Book’ with a number of graceful little sketches.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
In crown S8vo, 2s. 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN BIOLOGY. 
ELizABETH BLACKWELL. 
‘“* A concise and powerful plea against the danger and uselessness of vivisection.” 
Literary World. 
“There are in all twelve chapters, most of which treat of the moral right of 
experimentation on living animals, and the necessity of placing still further restric- 
tions on vivisection.”—J/orning Post. 
A CHARMING PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 
In medium long 8vo. cloth. _ Fully illustrated, price 5s. 


LESSONS IN LINE FOR LITTLE LEARNERS. 

Songs by A. H. S. Music by Georrrev Ryey. Pictures by EVELYN BEALr. 

“ Beautifully got up, and will amuse the ‘little learners’ for whom it is designed. 

The lesson in rhyme on geography, with the children drawing diagrams in the sand, 

is capital. The picture to ‘ Euclid’s elements’ is very clever, and the verses contain 
some deep truth.” —Guardian. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
Third Edition. Now Ready. 


THOUSANDTH NUMBER. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY 1899. 
SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


OUR FATHERS. By Anprew Lance. 

NOCTES AMBROSIAN&, No. LXXII.—M4GA: aN ExcELLent New Sone. 
—To Exites. By Munro.—TueE Nortu-West—Canapa. By Morra 
O'NEILL. 

THE HEART OF DARKNESS. By Josern Conrap. 

SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER.—II. 

By Ricur Hon. Sir Joun R. Mowsray, Bart., M.P. 

FROM THE NEW GIBBON. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE MUHAMMADANS. By Hucu Ciirrorp. 

UNDER THE BEARD OF BUCHANAN. 

ROMANCE OF THE MINES: CALIFORNIAN GOLD DISCOVERIES, 

THE GIFT OF FULFILMENT. By Bearrice HARRADEN. 

TANTE LOTJE. 

JAMAICA: AN IMPRESSION. By Ian Ma M.P. 

A BIRTHDAY LETTER OF APOLOGY. By Epwarp A. Irvin. 

MADONNA OF THE PEACH-TREE. By Maurice 

ANNO DOMINI. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. Cuars. XX.—XXIII. 

A LETTER FROM SALAMANCA. 

By Lt.-Gen. Sir Henry Brackenbury, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. 

THE SWORD OF CORPORAL LACOSTE. By Bernaxp Cares. 

A VAGABOND POET. By Cuartes WuIBLey. 

WILDFOWL-SHOOTING IN THE OUTER HEBRIDES. 

By Gitrrip W. Hart.ey. 

THE LOOKER-ON.—“ Maca’s” THousanptH NuMBER—THE Lesson OF THE 
MapaGascar Parers—THE Russian Peace BisHors AND 
THEIR TOO Priestly Prigsts—Mr. Lecky on Mr. GLADSTONE: AND THE 


Boerum Srory. 
A NOTE ON EASTERN POLICY. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND POPULAR DEMANDS. 


WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EpINeuRGH AND 
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MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY SECURITIES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS. 


Str HENRY OAKLEY, CHarrMAn. 
Sir VINCENT CAILLARD. 

H. J. CHINNERY, Esa. 
LAURENCE CURRIE, Esa. 
ROBERT FLEMING, Esa. 

C. SLIGO pe FOTHONIER, Esa. 


TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE STOCK AND DEBENTURES. 


Ricut Hox. LORD HILLINGDON. 
Ricur Hox. LORD REVELSTOKE. 
H. W. SMITHERS, 


To the HOLDERS of FOUR per CENT. CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS of the Mexican Central Railway Company, 
Limited. 

1. The Mexican Central Railway Securities Company has been 
fermed at the suggestion of large holders of the above-named bonds 
with the following objects : 

First.—To acquire the Four per Cent. Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds of the Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, and 
to issue in their place two classes of securities, which will meet the 
wants of two different classes of investors, and thus bring about a 
substantial appreciation of the market value, besides giving to 
those who desire it the additional safety of registration. 


Second.—To have an English organisation established which 
will be in close touch with the American company, and whose 
preponderating holding of the bonds will assure for it a position of 
influence. 

2. Although the punctual payment of your half-yearly coupons 
appears to be reasonably assured, it must be borne in mind that the 
principal of your bonds will become due in 1911, and that it will then 
be of great importance for the protection of your interests that there 
should be a complete and effective combination of bondholders. It is 
probable that the Mexican Central Railway Company will at that time 
propose terms of renewal, and your interests can be better protected if 
represented by a London board of directors, than if the bonds remain 
in the hands of isolated and scattered holders. A large majority of the 
bonds is held in England. 


3. The share capital of the Mexican Central Railway Securities 
Company (Limited) will be raised by a payment of £2 per bond of 
$1,060 deposited. The capital so raised will be applied in the first 
instance to the payment of the expenses connected with the organisation 
of the company, and the issue of its securities, and the balance will be 
invested to provide an income towards the annual expenses of the 
company. 

4. While the beneficial interest in the shares so subscribed will be 
vested in the holders of the “A” and ‘*B” Debenture stock and 
Debentures, the shares themselves will be held in trust in the names 
of the directors of the English Company for the time being, under the 
terms of a voting agreement, and will be voted upon as may be 
directed by the holders of the ‘*A” and ‘*B” Debenture stock and 
Debentures, at public meetings to be called for such purpose. 


5. Each holder of $1,0co Four per Cent. Consolidated Bond of the 
Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, who shall deposit his 
bond and pay the sum of £2 in 1espect thereof, will receive the follow- 
ing securities : 

Ist. £102 ‘* A” Debenture stock of the Mexican Central Railway 
Securities Company, Limited, bearing 4 per cent. per annum interest, 
payable half-yearly on the 15th January and the 15th July, which will 
be secured in respect of both principal and interest by deed of mort- 
gage to trustees, creating a first charge upon the bonds of the Mexican 
Central Railway Company, depositeca under this arrangement. This 
stock will be inscribed, but provision is made that any holder who 
prefers to take ‘*A” Debentures payable to ‘bearer,’ and having 
interest coupons attached, may do so provided that he declare his 
preference on or before 30th March next, and pay the sum of 7s. 6d. 
for each £1co Debenture issued to him for the necessary additional 
Government revenue stamp. The Debentures to bearer will be in 
even amounts of £100. Fractional Certificates will be issued for 
amounts below £100. 


2nd. £102 ‘* B” Debenture stock of the Mexican Central Railway 
Securities Company (Limited), bearing 4 per cent. per annum interest, 
payable half-yearly, on the 15th January and the 15th July, secured by 
the same deed ef mortgage, and constituting a second charge upon the 
deposited securities. The interest upon this stock will be payable only 
as and when earned by the Securities Company, but will be cumula- 
tive. A similar provision for the issue of Debentures to bearer in 
place of Debenture stock will be made for this issue as in the case of 
the ‘‘ A ” Debentures, and upon the same terms. 


Both A” and ‘*B” Debentures to bearer may be hereafter con- 
verted into Debenture stock of the same class on payment of the further 
stamp duty of 2s. 6d. per cent. 

6. The Mexican Central Railway Securities Company (Limited) wil? 
have ample powers to acquire any and all of the shares and junior or 
other securities of the American Company, and to issue certificates or 
obligations against them as may be hereafter determined. It is 
considered that the time is not yet ripe for inviting the deposit of 
these shares and securities, but it is anticipated that they will at some 
later date merge their interests in this company upon conditions to 
be arranged, but in such manner as not to interfere in any way with 
the priority of the ‘* A” and ** B” Debenture stock and Debentures. 


7. There are at present issued and outstanding Four per Cent. Con- . 


solidated Mortgage Bonds to the amount in all of $59,465,000, and 
further issues of similar bonds secured by the same mortgage can 
hereafter made at the rate of &32,coo per mile for each additional mile 
of railroad constructed. 


8. The net earnings of the: railroad for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1897, were $1,937,483, United States currency, and the due pay- 
ment of the interest on the Four per Cent. Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds is further secured by a reserve fund in the hands of trustees, 
which is set apart and used from time to time to supplement any 
deficiency of revenue. The yosition of this reserve fund on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1897, is stated by the Mexican Central Railway Company in its 
last annual report, from which the following is an extract :— 


**At the time the settlement of the subsidy was made with the 


Government, §6,122,646.37 of the proceeds were invested in Priority - 


Mortgage Five per Cent. Bonds to the par value of §5,597,000.00. 
This is an investment by the trustee for the same purposes as the 
Subsidy Trust Fund, amounting, as stated above, to $2,524,347-24, 
so that the security at the end of 1897, for the payment of the interest 
on the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, amounted to §8,646,993.61, as 
shown by the general balance-sheet, in addition to net earnings.” 


The net earnings of the railroad for the year ending 31st December, 
1898, are expected to show a considerable increase over those of the 
previous year. 


9. The revenues of the railway are earned in the currency of Mexico, 
which is silver, while a large potion of the working expenses, in :o 
far as they relate to materials imported, has to be paid in gold. It is 
entirely attributable to the serious depreciation in the value of silver that 
the net earnings are not now far more than ample to cover the interest 
on the bonded debt. Asa matter of fact, the traffic of the line has 
regularly and steadily increased, and is still as steadily and regularly 
improving, so that the gross revenues in silver are larger every year, 
and if the present low level of that metal be no more than maintained, 
the net earnings at no distant date should amply suffice for the service 
of the mortgage debt, without having reccurse to the reserve fund. 


10. The ‘‘ A” Debenture stock and Debentures, secured by a first 
charge upon the deposited bonds, require an amount for the regular 
payment of interest so well within the limits of the present earnings of 
the rail# ay, that they should become an investment of a high character ; 
while the due payment of the interest on the ‘‘ B” Debenture stock 
and Debentures, in view of the circumstances already referred to and 
of the large reserve held in trust, is not likely to be interrupted unless 
a quite unforeseen state of things should arise. 


Holders who desire to deposit their bonds must do so on or before 
the ist March, 18¢9, at the banking house of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie and Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C., accompanied by 
the forms for deposit enclosed herewith, which can also be obtained at 
the Company’s bankers, or at its registered office. After such date 
power is reserved to impose less favourable terms of deposit, in the 
discretion of the directors. 

It is evident that the success of the plan depends upon the prompti- 
tude with which holders of the present bonds deposit. If the directors 
do not deem the amount deposited sufficiently large, the bonds and the 
42 per bond paid thereon will be returned without deduction. 


The memorandum and articles of association of the Company,. 
together with drafts of the following documents, viz. : 
(a) Deed for deposit of bonds ; 


(2) Deed of trust and mortgage to secure the proposed issues of 
Debenture stock and Debentures, with forms of Debenture 
stock and Debenture attached ; and 


(c) Voting agreement in respect of the shares to be held in trust ; 
can be inspected at the offices of the Company’s solicitors, Messrs.. 
Bompas, Bischoff and Co., 4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 

By order of the Board, FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary. : 

Ne. 3 Gracechurch Street, E.C., London, 2nd February, 1899. 
Telegraphic address—‘‘ Mistral, London.” 
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